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Cape Schanck and Pulpit Rock, with the swell from Bass Strait rolling in 


Through “The Rip” 


By NEVILLE G. COLEMAN 


Greeting! Nor fear nor favor won us place 
Got between greed of gold and dread of drouth, 
Loud-voiced and reckless as the wild tide-race 
That whips our harbor mouth. 
Kipling — The Song of the Cities. 


gested about the date for the Sunday School picnic. 

The teacher, after discussing the details, teasingly fin- 
ished his remarks with: ‘‘What will we do if it’s a rainy 
day?” For a moment there was a stunned silence, when a 
tiny voice piped out: ‘‘ Please, go the day before!” 

The “day before”’ our little adventure was the last of a 
pleasant weather spell. A steady glass with the slightest in- 
clination to fall was an assurance against anything undesir- 
able in the way of weather, but there was a “‘smell”’ of wind 
about, plenty of low-flying clouds coming over from the 
south’ard, clouds too big for scud and rather too small for 
comfort. 

Our anchorage could have been worse; a slight surge from 
Bass Straits kept us reminded that we were “at sea,”’ and we 
turned in for a snug sleep with the anticipation of getting 
under way again after a week moored at Flinders. 

Flinders is a typical fishing village tucked away round the 
corner of cliffs and reefs which shelter it from Bass Straits’ 
stormiest moods, and also divert the run of the tide. Whilst 
reasonably safe for small boats hanging on to permanent 
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moorings or well anchored close inshore, it is not favorably 
regarded by skippers of larger craft. 

However, with the morning, I woke to hear a low, whis- 
tling moan in the rigging. The expected wind had arrived, 
and was piping up from SSW. The sky was completely 
overcast with a ceiling of heavy gray clouds, travelling 
along at a fine pace. 

While breakfast was coming to light, Dud and I climbed 
the hills to look out over to the Straits. It was certainly a fresh 
breeze. The leaden seas, marching in from their two hundred 
mile trek across from Tasmania, tossed banners of challenge 
ahead, capping their massed battalions with whitened 
crests. Nearer inshore, the darker tracks of the squalls and 
puffs were flying ahead of the seas and writing their warning 
on the water. 

It was a hard breeze, but it meant only about eight miles 
dead to windward against the flood tide; once we were round 
Cape Schanck it would be ‘‘ease sheets” and a close reach 
for Port Phillip Heads. Any doubts were settled by the sight 
of some fishing boats coming round Black Head, between 
the “ Little Break”’ and the “ Big Break.’’ They were reefed 
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right down but, of course, running free and making easy 
going of it. 

So I decided to “give it a go.”’ It was nearing the end of 
the Holidays, we wanted to get the Tarni back into Port 
Phillip Bay, and, while the prospects were not very inviting, 
we had a good ship and here was a chance to try her out in 
open water. (Tarni is 55’ x 14’ x 7’ 3”’.) The ship was com- 
paratively new to us, we had had her only three months, and 
some of her tricks were still unknown and some of the gear as 
yet untried. 

So we made ready for sea. No. 2 jib, full staysail, double- 
reefed mainsail, and full mizzen. This combination of the 
ketch rig gave a good working area; yet, in the event of an 
emergency, allowed for a wide range of alteration without 
much trouble. If it came away hard, we could douse the jib 
and mizzen; if the breeze took off, the main reefs could be 
shaken out quickly. 

Tucking in the double reef at moorings was a wise move, 
for it took over half an hour in these favorable circum- 
stances. Pendants led badly and the crew was not familiar 
with the gear. When everything was finally in order, the sail 
set well. 

Then followed the inevitable “ pick-drill,’’ complete with 
fouled cables, hoisting and stowing the dinghy and securing 
everything movable. I would have preferred to see the 
dinghy stowed bottom-up, but as the owner and I had ear- 
lier discovered a certain divergence of opinion on the question 
of stowing dinghies, I was content for my own satisfaction to 
pass additional lashings as a safeguard. 

Finally, at about half past nine, ‘‘cast off y’ pier line, 
break out y’ jib a’weather,” and the play was on. A broad 
reach with booms to port carried us out along the land past 
Black Head, and as “Little Break” and “ Big Break” came 
abreast, the breeze began to make itself felt. Clear of the 
reefs, we luffed up and trimmed in the sheets, and then, out 
of the lee of the land, we got the wind’s full weight. 


] Wan 


“Tarni” is a husky ketch, 55 feet long and 14 feet beam 
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Tarni, even snugly canvassed as she was, put her rail down 
and started plunging into the head seas. The flood was run- 
ning under the wind and the seas were fairly long but, 
whipped up as they were, the ‘‘ white horses” galloped along 
in good style. This was Tarnz’s first day out in such stuff, 
and I was tensely on the alert for any faults or vices, so that 
mishaps might be averted or minimized. Everything stood 
well, although the jib and mizzen were setting badly, and as 
time slipped by my confidence grew and I knew I need have 
no anxiety regarding the boat’s performance. Sensitive on 
the helm, responsive and, provided one knew her tricks, re- 
quiring only a few spokes to ease her along, Tarni’s first few 
miles to windward were reassuring. 

As we were punching into the flood, there was no point in 
standing indefinitely out into the main channel of its course, 
so we came about. That is to say, we tried to, but possibly 
the suspense of ‘waiting for a smooth” or anxiety to get 
about smartly was too great for the crew for, at the critical 
moment when she was coming into the eye of the wind, they 
came in on the weather jib sheet and paid her head off again. 
The third attempt was successful, although Tarni didn’t 
seem to be as lively and certain as usual, and I searched for 
the cause of her defection. The jib had developed a sag in the 
luff, and the mizzen wasn’t earning its keep, so two hands 
went forward to set up the jib halliards. This was the first 
time we had used this particular sail and, after a long period 
of disuse, the hemp luff rope was stretching badly. The 
mizzen sheet was brought hard in to make that sail realize 
its responsibilities, and the faults began to sort themselves 
out. Luffing up to spill the weight of the wind from the jib 
and mainsail while the boys snatched up the jib halliard 
purchase, 7'arni executed a beautiful “about ship’’ without 
any trouble or help from us, and I realized that it was the 
flattened mizzen which had done the trick. The jib now 
stood much better and, after a short leg to get way on, we 
tacked again and stood on our course. 

Tarni was behaving like a lady, easing gently into the 
head seas without pounding or halting, sending the spray 
smoking away to leeward. Occasionally, a breaking sea 
would smack her in some part of her anatomy, but these just 
dissipated in flying clouds of heavy spray. 

Before leaving Flinders, we were concerned for the health 
and welfare of a dozen or more “pincher”’ crayfish (gifts 
from the hospitable Flinders fishermen) and it was agreed 
that if they were wrapped in wet bags and a bucket of water 
thrown over them occasionally, they would survive. After a 
couple of hours of thrashing along, pretty wet going, we 
struck a succession of breaking seas, quite half-a-dozen, 
which Tarni shouldered over herself like an elephant bath- 
ing. Emerging from this drenching, Bert, our engineer, wit 
and hero of the trip, enquired mildly: “Had I better throw 
some water over the crays now?” 

Closing the land again about eleven o’clock, we had made 
a bare two miles to windward, but it was nearing high water 
and soon we would have the ebb under us. 

So round on to the starboard tack and thrash on out to sea 
once more. The mizzen was setting badly again and not do- 
ing a penn’orth of work so, turning the wheel over to Dud, 
Dick and I tackled the halliards. It was a precarious busi- 
ness sweating them up, slipping about on the cabin house 
roof, through which the mast is stepped. With sheet eased to 
spill the wind, the sail flogged with explosions like big guns, 
but finally we made a job of it and, when sheeted in again, 
the mizzen went to work properly, as history will tell. 

Both Dick and I struck trouble in the scrap with the sail. 
As I swung backwards to leeward to swig up the throat hal- 
liards, the fall accidentally slipped off the pin and out over 
the lee rail I went, hanging to the halliard like a spider to its 
thread. Back inboard again with the roll of the ship, I 
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Soon the stumpy lighthouse on 

Cape Schanck stood silhouetted 

against the sky and we made an- 
other short leg to weather it 


bumped the mast with my knee, then, unable to regain my 
footing, swung away again but fetched up heavily against 
the lee rigging, picking up a badly bruised arm and shoulder. 
Dick fared much worse, as his ankle jammed in something 
and was so badly wrenched and bruised that he was forced to 
go below and lie down to get relief. 

After this improvement in the set of the mizzen, Tarni 
pointed higher, footed faster and did better work altogether. 
It was fascinating to nurse her along in the heavy conditions, 
‘“‘working”’ the waves, watching for puffs and smooths; the 
old, but ever new delight of windward sailing, where every 
moment, every wave, every flaw of wind brings an entirely 
new combination of conditions to be interpreted, sometimes 
with the thrill of success but all too often “not so good.” 

It is my belief that it is this perpetual contest which is the 
sea’s lure: the pitting of one’s puny wits, skill and experience 
against the age old, relentless opponent who never tires, who 
is merciless should one err, but who sticks to the laws he has 
made. It is one’s hard earned knowledge of them that defeats 
him. Every moment is a contest and danger, possibly death, 
is the penalty for any relaxation of vigilance or care. An- 
ticipation, decision and action are one’s only weapons and 
protection. 

As the sting went out of the flood, better progress was 
made, and we went about again when it looked as though we 
could lay Cape Schanck. If anything, the wind had hardened 
as the day advanced, and I looked forward to rounding the 
Cape and easing sheets. Some of the crew were succumbing 
to a certain much-discussed indisposition and, now that 
there was little to do except steer, a rather apathetic dullness 
settled on all hands. 

Away to the South, an Orient Liner east bound from Mel- 
bourne to Sydney passed hull down and speedily dipped 
her masts and plume of smoke over the rim. Soon the stumpy 
lighthouse on Cape Schanck stood silhouetted against the 
rocky cliffs and hills of the Cape and, although I could see 
that we wouldn’t weather it, it would mean only a short leg 
to do so. 

I have often wondered who is the goddess (she must be 
feminine, of course) of the perversity of ships. There must be 
some such deity and a mightily powerful one. There we were, 
close hauled in a hard wind and a short, steep sea as the ebb 
started to run, closing a lee shore as near as we dared — and 
the jib must choose such a time and place to blow out! The 
luff rope parted, the sail split across to the leach and hung 
flogging itself to ribbons. In a situation like this, Dud was a 
great comfort and, while I threw Tarni round, heading off- 
shore so that-I could, if necessary, pull away off the wind and 
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give him the lee of the mainsail behind which to work, he and 
another lad hopped forward and smartly lowered and secured 
the mess. 

A heavy storm staysail was roused out. As the setting of it 
promised to be a rather ticklish business, the owner took the 
wheel and I went forward to help Dud. 

Now practically hove to, Tarni swung high over the seas 
and plunged down into the troughs. Sometimes, as I worked 
on the stemhead with the tack and outhaul, I must have 
been twenty feet or so above the water, to be plunged the 
next moment up to my waist in the sea, but 7’arni’s powerful 
bows and good freeboard inspired the utmost confidence in 
all of us. 

With “one hand for the ship, and one for yourself,” a job 
like this needs undivided attention. Soon, however, without 
warning, I was lifted bodily by two seas in succession and al- 
most swept overboard; at the same time the partly-hoisted 
jib filled’ with wind and took charge, banging viciously 
around our heads. Such unexpected events called for ex- 
planation, and I saw we were pointing up into the wind with 
everything violently ashake, and found that, evidently in a 
desire to assist or to increase our offing, the engine had been 
started and we on the foredeck were being poked into a head 
sea at five or six knots. 

At our frantic yells, however, they stopped the engine and, 
the headway off, Tarni fell away from the wind and we 
finally succeeded in setting the makeshift jib. Considering 
that it started life as a storm staysail, it set well, the sheets 
led excellently and the whole outfit gave no further worry. 

All this time, we had been forereaching offshore, and soon 
we had sufficient offing to clear the Cape. A final port tack 
leg achieved this, and slightly eased sheets brought Cape 
Schanck abeam at 2.45 p.m., distant three or four cables. 

Now that the wind was a bit free, Tarni picked up her 
skirts and amazed me with her sustained speed and ease of 
steering. Although on a close reach, a small amount of 
weather helm sufficed, with just a little more or a little less 
on occasions. With lee rail down, dipping it under as each 
sea rolled up on our weather side, the water rushed past to 
leeward. Away astern streamed our broken wake, a tumbling 
path paved with foam. Once in Port Phillip, running free 
before a squall, we had logged eight knots, but this reach 
was infinitely more exhilarating. The momentary pause as a 
sea rose ahead, the odd, motionless, suspended feeling as the 
stern slowly lifted; then the headlong rush, sails straining, 
wind screaming in the rigging, bow buried and spouting 
foam and spray, lee deck creaming water and the roaring 
wake tearing at the quivering rudder; then a moment’s 
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respite, almost stillness, 
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which had been blowing 
for nearly 24 hours, would 
create a terrific sea if it 
were blowing against the 
ebb tide, but official ad- 
vice was that a sustained 
southerly tended to pro- 
duce an early flood, due 
to the banking up of the 
water by the wind; in 
fact, on ‘occasions high 
water is prolonged for 
two or more tides in 
succession. 

Therefore, we reasoned, 








up beyond human aid on 
the chart table (and if you knew his bulk, you’d marvel at 
it, too), a second was wedged inextricably between the en- 
gine and the work bench. 

As we drew away from the Schanck, visibility was so poor 
that the Port Phillip Heads, about 17 miles distant, could 
not be seen, so a rough compass course was steered to clear 
well to windward of them. The rocky cliffs and hills of Cape 
Schanck soon gave way to the scrub-covered sand dunes 
behind Sorrento and, about 3.45 p.m., Point Lonsdale 
Lighthouse was picked up on the starboard bow, standing 
slimly like a white pencil on the low shores. 

Although we did not stream a log, the distance between 
the departure off Cape Schanck to the line of the Queenscliff 
Lights, about two miles offshore, is approximatély 1714 
nautical miles, and this distance was covered in 1 hour 29 
minutes, an average speed of 11.6 knots. For a vessel of 47 
feet water line, this is admittedly very fair travelling, and 
indicates the conditions of wind and weather prevailing at 
the time. 

As we neared the Heads, I discussed the situation with 
Dud, who, I understood, was familiar with conditions from 
the small boat standpoint, and we mutually agreed on the 
best method of entering these difficult waters. 

Simply explained, the entrance to Port Phillip Bay is 
about 134 miles wide. The final trend out of the Bay of an 
ebb tide is in a westerly direction, then, following roughly 
the quadrant of a circle about two miles in radius (like 
moving round the rim of a clock from 12 to 9, counter-clock- 
wise), it heads south as it passes through “‘The Rip.” 

The Rip’s appalling reputation apparently is due to the 
fact that Port Phillip Bay is 725 square miles in area, and 
the average range of tide is about 3 feet (try that over on 
your slide-rule). Now, this terrific volume of water passes 
through the Heads every tide. When it is realized that the 
outer end of The Rip terminates with a broad reef (appropri- 
ately called ‘“‘The Sill’’) carrying only about 40 feet or so at 
low water, the conditions created by certain combinations 
of wind and tide may readily be imagined. Apart from wave 
formation by the wind, the tide itself attains a velocity up 
to nine knots, so it is little wonder that the Port Phillip 
deep sea pilots have a reputation second only to that of the 
Hooghly men. 

However, we figured it out this way. Low water was 
calculated from official tables as 5.02 p.m. and the daily 


if about 4.45 p.m. we are 
some two miles to windward offshore and we square away 
for the entrance, we should reach there by about 5 p.m., 
which should be the start of the flood. 

At this stage the staysail packed up, splitting from luff to 
leach about ten feet down from the head but holding to- 
gether by the roping. As all the windward work was finished, 
I considered that the staysail might as well remain where it 
was; it would come to little harm and might be of some help 
off the wind. To a seaman’s eye, the odd, makeshift jib and 
split staysail must have given Tarni a most dishevelled 
appearance for’ard. 

So away we went and, when about ‘a mile offshore, we 
saw the tidal signals on the flagstaff at Point Lonsdale being 
lowered away to be changed; as we had no glasses aboard 
and could not identify the signals by the naked eye, we in- 
ferred this to be a comfirmation of our calculations, and 
that the “‘First Quarter Flood”’ signal was being hoisted. 

After a while I noticed that we were making a weather 
drift and assumed that this was the start of the flood setting 
in from the SW, which confirmed our theories and gave me 
passing comfort. This drift persisted and soon I found that 
my marks were opening as we were set over towards the 
center of the channel. To rectify this, I pulled dead off the 
wind, and right there our troubles started. I know now that 
I should have jibed there and then, but I was afraid to, 
partly from the potential danger of damage caused by 
jibing in a seaway, and partly from fear of approaching too 
close to Lonsdale Reef, not far ahead. 

So I carried on, running “proud’’ — far too “proud,” as 
the mizzen blanketed the reefed mainsail and the ship was 
being pushed along by one relatively small sail stuck in her 
stern. What a situation! 

In accordance with the advice of all the authorities, from 
Voss onwards, to take things easily when passing through 
broken water, I had considered our sail area to be ample for 
the job, but this development knocked my can in completely. 
Still, despite the awkwardness of handling the ship, we were 
making progress. 

The unexpected drift persisted, and soon I was concerned 
to see the two main lighthouses coming into line. Then they 
were in line, and it seemed to be only moments when they 
began to open out again. As they were two miles away, this 
lateral drift took on a serious aspect. It became painfully 

(Continued on page 84) 
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A West Coast Cruiser 


“Manana II” was designed and built by 
Stephens Brothers of Stockton, California, 
for Carl G. Washburne of Eugene, Ore- 
gon. She is 62’ long, 14’ beam and 4 4” 
draft. Two Hall-Scott “Invaders” of 180 
hp. each push her along at a 17-mile pace 











Burma teak lends richness of color 
to the interior while windows and 
ports assure plenty of light and air. 
The lounge has a fireplace which is 
also a circulating air heater. (Left) 
Looking into the cockpit from the 
after stateroom. Notice the tele- 
phone instrument on the bureau 
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“Marco Polo” 


Goes to 


Greece 


Part |—We Find that the Adriatic 


Sea is no Winter Resort 


By BEN AMES 


At Durango we gave 

“Marco Polo” a good scrub- 

bing and half filled her with 
water in the process 


Photographs Copyright by Ben Ames 


Greece. Although she is a rather small cruiser, she 

has been used to going places, at first in the canals 
across Europe and later in the open sea. Last spring she 
made light work of a voyage from Fiume to Dubrovnik and 
later went to Albania, but she had lain most of the winter in 
the port of Dubrovnik, accumulated barnacles and generally 
grown tired of harbor life. 

When about to undertake a voyage it is wonderful how 
concerned your friends and acquaintances can become for 
your welfare. I didn’t really expect anyone to remember so 
cold a spell, so much water blown out of the Adriatic by the 
strong Boras or so bad a February, but one day we post- 
poned sailing when I saw the wind blow a wagon of lumber 
and a team of horses off the quay. I began to think that per- 
haps February was a nasty kind of month. 

It was after dark when the last supplies and the lengthy 
customs documents were on board. Then I discovered that, 
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Not eels but octopus drying in the sun. It is a popular dish in Greece 
and is delicious when well prepared 
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in his zeal to lubricate, Vlaho had filled the motor with twice 
too much oil. The only way to get it out was with an oil 
pump gun, and these were all locked up in garages for the 
night. We were being ‘‘seen off’’; there was nothing for us to 
do but leave in a cloud of white smoke, the engine skipping 
all six cylinders, off and on, and hope that we could soon 
burn up the extra oil. 

Off the church of the Madonna of Miracles we circled 
three times in salute to this patron of Ragusa sailors. Vlaho’s 
grandfather, who was a Ragusa sea captain, is buried there, 
and in the church, which is a regular marine museum, there 
is a painting of his ship. I often heard big ships whistle as 
they passed Dubrovnik and thought that probably their 
captains’ wives lived there but they were saluting this 
church. No Dalmatian ship goes foreign without this pre- 
caution and we had promised Vlaho’s grandmother we 
would; so she cried no more when Vlaho went away. 

Just south of Dubrovnik we passed Locrum, the island 
where Richard Coeur de Lion was wrecked, and were clear 
of the land. It was a beautiful night; the only thing obscuring 
the moon was the smoke from our engine. We stopped several 
times to clean the fouled spark plugs and had a slow run to 
Point d’Ostro, 24 miles to the southward. We thought there 
was a current against us set up by the water returning into 
the Adriatic. A cold wind blew in our faces and to keep 
warm we kept the Swedish kerosene stove going below all 
night. By seven in the morning we were glad to put in behind 
the big stone breakwater at Antivari for a few hours’ sleep. 

The day was fine, but the forecasts predicted a Sirocco, 
a heavy south wind, in the morning and we were anxious to 
make Durazzo (our next harbor, 60 miles to the southward, 
in Albania), before the bad weather set in. We cleared after 
the usual trouble with the Jugo-Slav officials; they first tried 
to sell us a new Bill of Health; failing that, they charged 
overtime because we entered the port before 8:00 a.m. 

Doubling Point Menders, the half deserted town of Ulcinj, 
the last port in Jugo-Slavia, came into view down the coast. 
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As the weather still looked pretty good, we headed out to sea 
toward Albania and Cape Pali, 38 miles away and as yet not 
visible. Below Ulcinj the coast cuts in sharply to form the 
Gulf of Drin and, after we had seen the clump of trees at 
the mouth of the Bojana River, the frontier, we soon lost 
sight of the low land on our port bow. We had not bothered 
to check out of Jugo-Slavia and go through the rigamarole 
of telling how little money we were carrying away, where 
we were going and why, what our mother’s maiden name 
was, etc. It seemed best to me to let well enough alone and 
give all Balkan officials as wide a berth as possible. 

We ran for a couple of hours, taking back sights on Point 
Menders and the mountains behind Antivari, and then made 
out the first point in Albania. We reckoned that Cape Pali, 
our objective, should lie two points to seaward of that and 
before dark we got out our compass, testing it in various 
places away from the magneto and other sources of inter- 
ference, and set the course. We then settled down to guess 
whether what we saw in the misty light was Albania or the 
effect of our bleary eyes. Albania has some excellent points, 
capes and headlands, but the authorities don’t go in for navi- 
gation lights; there isn’t one. We were on the verge of a 
mutiny, and Vlaho had given up all hope of again seeing 
land, when Cape Pali hove into view in the moonlight. We 
ran down the coast past another headland and opened up the 
lights of Durazzo. The shore is shoal and rocky and we gave 
it a good berth to bring the town in line, bearing north. We 
had only a small scale chart, but the H. O. Mediterranean 
Pilot, in its pessimistic way, gave us directions. Passing in 
between the two moles, we entered the perfect artificial 
harbor and ran down the long snake-shaped wooden pier to 
a berth near the shore end. The lines were scarcely fast 
before we turned in “‘all standing.” If any curious officials 
came around, they got no response from us. 

Durazzo sprawls out over the barren hills; it is neither 
very old nor very new, but is very dirty and rather uninter- 
esting and unattractive. There is one paved street, but the 
people don’t promenade, as is the Balkan custom, but retire 
at sundown. Even the harbor master, who gets drunk every 
morning, disappears at dark. Durazzo has an elegant modern 
barber shop, with hot running water and American barber’s 
chairs, but outside in the square the fezzed barber, whose 
customers sit on the edge of the horse trough, does all the 
business. The army is everywhere, while companies of boys 






We ran up the Butrinto River until the 
ship was halted by the fish barricade near 


its mouth 


“Marco Polo” lying at Gruz, the port of 
Dubrovnik, before starting on her voyage 
down the Adriatic and on to Greece 
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Parga, with the old Roman fortifications on the promontory 


from 14 to 18 years old are being drilled by army officers. 
But they have little else to do and I suppose it’s as much fun 
as egg playing in the market place. All day crowds loiter 
around to watch a couple of chaps tap hardboiled eggs 
together; the one whose egg cracks, loses it. 

After two days of Durazzo we optimistically shoved off. 
Once clear of the port and around the first point, we found a 
sharp south wind which threatened to turn into a Sirocco. 
As our sailing directions said, this part of the coast is dreaded 
as a lee shore as there is only one harbor in 100 miles. So 
back we put into Durazzo, to wait with the fleet of small 
sailing ships bound south. 

The Italian company that built Durazzo’s harbor had a 
floating hand crane and we borrowed it to clean Marco's 
bottom, hoisting first the bow and then the stern clear of 
the water. A simple enough operation, so simple that when 
we hauled the stern high in the air we didn’t think of the 
toilet in the bow going below the water line. By the time we 
had leisurely scrubbed off the barnacles we lowered away— 
to find Marco very unsteady on her keel and half full of 
water. 

Day after day the Sirocco blew and we were weather- 
bound in Durazzo. After a week, the wind went around to 
the north and once more we sailed, but when we were an 
hour out it steadied again in the south, with a heavy old sea 
running while the new wind picked the tops off the waves. 
We put back. The Italian steamer we met in port had seen 
us outside, and her officers were relieved, they said, when 
they saw us turn back. Then they gave us weather reports. 
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To forget the weather, we turned to the mountains and 
went inland 20 miles to Tirana where no one had heard of 
the Siroceo. After we had worn out the attractions of the 
capital, we returned to Marco Polo and took up work in the 
galley. We gave a small boy five cents for half a bucket of 
clams, and the next day ten boys showed up with clams. 
We had steamed clams, clam chowder, clam rissotto, 
panned clams — all wonderful! In the market, turkey and 
geese were six cents a pound. 

On the tenth day the sky was completely overcast, we 
could not see the mountains across the bay, the Italian 
motorship Zara gave us a weather report and said that the 
new NE wind would probably last and we could make 
Sasano, the Italian island 50 miles down the coast and the 
next port, before anything very bad happened to the 
Adriatic. We left at once, with the wind on our quarter and 
the sea moderate in the bay. At noon we were off Cape 
Loghi, with the wind picking up and the sea whitecapping 
all around. The following seas were about as much as Marco 
wanted, but the jolly part of it was that we could not now 
get back to Durazzo if we wanted to, and the only thing to 
do was to stick it out to Sasano. The low, sandy coast was 
hard to make out as we cut across from one point to the next. 
Several rivers empty into the sea here and their bars extend 
well out. Twice we cut in too far and sighted breakers ahead. 
Turning to seaward was ticklish work as we took the now 
large and breaking seas more on our beam. 

In the middle of the afternoon we sighted the Zara. She 
altered her course and came down nearer us to have a look. 
Her officers had told us to scoot while we could; then when 
they got outside and found the weather worse, I suppose 
they felt a bit responsible for us. We saw her near Sasano, 
where she was due to anchor, and she made a signal that it 
was too rough to land. 

By five it was good to see the island close ahead, with a 
snug harbor somewhere about. As we approached, we ex- 
pected a bit of shelter from the island, but another wind and 
sea came out of the big Bay of Valona. Just off the break- 
water we struck a sea that sent everything in the ship 
tumbling. Short, steep waves ten feet high that seemed to 
come from every direction at once. We bounced about like a 
cork, fearing that a good dollop would come aboard and put 
the magneto out of commission. But we passed in between 
the two breakwaters to the quiet of Porto San Nicolo. It 
is a little harbor, a quarter of a mile across, with nothing on 
the shore but the Italian Marina: railroads, power plant, 
powder houses, telephone station, aerial railway, etc. We 
soon learned that it was a military port. 

The under officer who acts as harbor master greeted us 
disgruntledly, doubted that the ship was American because 
the last bill of health was issued in Jugo-Slavia, supposed 
that my passport was forged, and took a dislike to us gener- 
ally. But when he discovered Vlaho was a Jugo-Slav — a 
Jugo-Slav! That was too much. We were told to get out 
immediately. I said I wouldn’t; the weather was rotten, it 
was dark and 35 miles to the nearest port in the worst part 
of the coast. He then searched the ship (with no authority, of 
course), found a typewriter and camera and was convinced 
we had come to spy. He said if we did not leave at once he 
would shoot at us. I told him to go ahead, it would make a 
fine story. Vlaho, looking at it more practically, thought it 
best to go. But before starting to bombard he went off to 
talk to the Comandante somewhere out of sight. The Com- 
andante could not be induced: to come down, nor was I 
allowed on shore. Apparently it was all right with the 
Comandante as the officer did not come back. 

All night it blew hard and by morning had settled into a 
regular Sirocco. The harbor master was out early with ‘a 
boatload of sailors to throw us out of his port. I tried to get 
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him to bring us a weather report from the radio station, but 
he would only say the weather was fine as the wind and rain 
beat in his face. He wanted to tow us out but I would not get 
the anchor up. After a long debate he went back again to 
the Comandante, who must have told him the same thing 
as on the previous night as he didn’t return. 

Later in the morning, although the sky was still a regular 
Sirocco one, the wind seemed to come from the NE and we 
decided to sail — voluntarily. An hour out and when we 
were doubling Cape Liguetta, the wind veered and came out 
of the south, directly ahead. The Albanian coastal range, 
rising to a height of 6,000 feet only a mile or more inland, fol- 
lows the rocky coast here for 40 miles making it steep-to and 
wholly without shelter. It is an evil place in a southerly gale. 
Here, at the mouth of the Adriatic, the Straits of Otranto, 
it is only 40 miles across to Italy and whatever storms are 
moving in or out of the Adriatic pile up as though they were 
being forced through a funnel. 

Soon we were banging into a fresh Sirocco. We knew, too, 
that there was a current against us. Neither of us mentioned 
turning back. We gave the engine a little more throttle, took 
the spray in our faces, but put an extra canvas over the 
magneto. We followed the coast line closely; overhead the 
mountains were lost in a heavy bank of clouds with just 
the new white snow showing out under them. It cleared a 
little in the south and we made out Fano Island, NW of 

(Continued on page 86) 
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“Marco Polo’s” track from Dubrovnik 
to Santa Maura on the Island of Levkas 














Building the “Yarra” 


A Series of Camera Studies by Her Owner, 
Anton Bruehl, Who is Known Here and 
Abroad for His Artistry with Lens and Film 


Cutting the rabbet in the stem before it is erected. 
(Below) The stem in place on the keel and the 
midship mold set up 
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Bending oak frames to the curve of the hull, using the iron 

“slab” on which steel frames are shaped. (Below) Dubbing 

the stern post. The adze has changed little in shape since 
the Stone Age 
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Some of the after frames in place with the tempo- 
rary ribbands which hold them 


(Below, left) Driving one of the 10,000 screws, ' 
each covered by a wooden plug, which fasten = 
the planking a = 


(Below, right) Two more streaks of planking to 
go on and the yacht will be “shut in” 


(Right) Completely planked, teak below the water 
line and mahogany abpve 
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The screw propeller, which converts the 
power transmitted from the engine into 
useful thrust. The shaft is supported by a 
long stern bearing, well secured to the hull 


A bit of the forward deck, with the 
rounded corner of a hatch coaming 





“Yarra” was designed by L. Kromholz, for Anton Bruehl of New York. 
She is 50’ 8” over all, 14’ 3’ beam and 5' 4” draft. Her engine, a 100 hp. 
Winton Diesel, drives her 10.6 knots. (Below) Planing off the rudder 
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Farewell to Single-Handing 


ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


AVING learned a great deal about sailing 
and about human nature while watching 
i the Late Unpleasantness at Newport, I 
| decided to sail my little cutter away from 
| the scene of the crime single-handed. Or 
| perhaps I should say that because a couple 
i of lads from the Endeavour’s crew who had 
- half promised to sail with me changed their 
minds at the last minute I was left without a crew and had 
to come home alone. 

It was one of those situations that crop up now and then 
and do nobody any good. Before the Cup races these lads 
told me that they wanted to get somewhere for a definite 
reason as soon as the hostilities ended. They thought it might 
be fun to sail in Hotspur, but weren’t sure that they wouldn’t 
have to take a plane instead. I didn’t see how I could ask 
anybody else to sail home with me when there was a chance 
that these boys would, and didn’t feel like withdrawing my 
invitation on the ground that their acceptance of it was too 
indefinite. The races ended and in a chance meeting with my 
expected crew I learned that they were still undecided be- 
tween Hotspur and a plane, but would let me know in the 
morning. The next noon when I was ready to shove off I 
learned definitely that they couldn’t come with me. I allowed 
that we might have a little drink to drown my disappoint- 
ment, and on our way to the Viking bar asked when their 
plane left. Then it transpired that they were not flying but 
had accepted a last-minute invitation to sail in another boat. 

A situation like that makes one unreasonably angry. We 
had our drinks, and I managed to express the hope that I’d 
have better luck next time. Then I had lunch ashore, went 
aboard Hotspur, and shoved. There was very little air, and 
what there was came spang out of the southwest, which was 
approximately my first course to round Point Jude. So after 
uncovering the mainsail I left it on the boom and got under 
way with power. In fact, I usually break out the anchor 
with power unless there happen to be in the near vicinity a 
few Cruising Club blokes who will make fun of me for not 
sailing the anchor out. 

On this occasion I had quite a time even with the use of 
the motor. I hove short on the cable and went ahead — 
which is, I believe, the orthodox maneuver for softies like 
me. My fifty-pound Herreshoff didn’t budge. I got a few 
inches more of the cable on the drum and went full speed 
ahead. Still nothing doing, except that the bow dipped to 
the strain. I then spent a moment in reflection. I had 
anchored up wind in a strong northeasterly. My ship’s head 
was now southwest, and it occurred to me that the fluke 
that had bitten in when I first anchored was still hooked 
deep in the mud. Whereupon I went astern with the pro- 
peller and proved the theory by weighing without further 
trouble. 

Outside the harbor the fog hung thick as scat. In its kind 
opacity I adopted the lazy man’s method of clearing my 
club burgee and described a 360° circle before laying a 
course for Point Jude. Having had only enough experience 
with fog to know that I don’t like it, I am always amazed 
when I read of buoys picked up on the nose after long 
passages effected entirely by the compass. So I didn’t try for 





' the buoy off Point Jude, but allowed for an ebb tide and 


steered for the point itself, hoping for a break at the crucial 
moment. 


Then a goldfinch flew aboard, settled on my overturned 
dinghy, and gave me fresh opportunity to marvel at the 
wonders of nature. Birds are supposed to have a homing 
instinct which some scientists ascribe to a phenomenally 
acute sense of smell and others to instinct. Not only one but 
scores of varieties of birds will fly half the length of a conti- 
nent to nest on the old familiar grounds. Yet here was a 
little native bird not two miles from land, dog-tired from 
flying aimlessly in fog and pathetically glad to accept the 
first sanctuary that offered. I made an unintentional move- 
ment and he took to his wings, circling astern. Immediately, 
however, he seemed to realize that he had overestimated 
his strength and put after me again. There was perhaps a 
five-mile breeze against him, and that, added to the six-mile 
speed of Hotspur, was more than he could overcome. Frantic 
flutterings of. his wings raised him a few yards above the 
surface of the water. He tried to rest while soaring and sank 
perilously low. Renewed effort picked him up again. I 
slowed to a standstill and he literally climbed aboard over 
the stern, sinking exhausted on the taffrail cap as I went 
ahead with the propeller. 

By this time the finch knew that I did not intend to harm 
him. He rested a moment and then hopped forward. The 
warmth arising from the motor and issuing from the cabin 
companionway attracted him a moment, but he continued 
around the cockpit to where I was sitting on the port side. 
Without hesitation he snuggled as close to me as he could 
press himself, and when I encompassed him with my hand 
the better to shield him from the damp wind he was per- 
fectly content. I so sheltered him for several minutes. Then 
I lifted my hand and he hopped to the companionway sill, 
looking down into the cabin and sizing up the strange 
interior of the boat, pulsing with the noise and warmth of 
the motor. After only a moment’s indecision the finch came 
to the conclusion that it was his watch below. He flew down 
out of my sight, and subsequently when I lashed the tiller 
and went down to break out a few cracker crumbs I found 
him sitting on the engine cover, his feathers fluffed out to 
admit the warmth to his exhausted body, and his eyelids 
drawn up. I stroked him with my fingers and forthwith 
signed him on as a welcome member of the crew. 

In the meantime another bird of the same family, less 
tired and more suspicious, had chosen an uncomfortable 
perch in the shrouds. He flew about occasionally, shifting 
position, but did not leave us even when, as presently, we 
picked up the beach at Point Jude and squared away to the 
westward. Neither did he nor the watch below jump ship 
when I brought the wind on my port bow and hoisted the 
mainsail; but my second arrival was too timid to come aft 
and enjoy the warmth of the cabin. Though he seemed at 
first to be in the better physical condition of the two, I found 
him dead in the cold cockpit the following morning. The 
more friendly visitor who had bedded down somewhere in 
the cabin at dark was gone when I turned out the next day. 

In the middle of this unexpected ornithological adventure 
my proximity to the Point Jude Harbor of Refuge brought 
up the question of what to do. Although I had set the main- 
sail the wind had gone pht, and the fog was as thick as ever. 
I could see the nearer portions of the breakwaters and there 
was some temptation to slip behind them and await clear 
weather. It would take until eight o’clock to make Watch 
Hill, and if it was then thick as well as pitch dark Fishers 
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When cruising single-handed, a boat that steers herself is essential. “‘Hotspur”’ behaves well with the tiller lashed 


Island Sound might not be the easiest place to negotiate. 
But consultation of the current tables decided my course of 
action. The fair tide began at eight. So I kept on, hoping 
that the fog would lift. 

We sailed a serpentine course along this 18-mile stretch 
of Rhode Island mainland, for there were numerous things I 
had to do — set the running lights in the rigging, oil and 
grease the motor, prepare and eat a scanty supper. But 
glimpses of Charlestown Beach and Noyes Point kept me 
out of shoal water, and the fog lifted at sunset to show me 
Watch Hill on the course. By this time I had discarded the 
possible alternative of going outside of Fishers Island, and 
when I brought Gangway buoy close aboard to starboard 
and found, as I had hoped, the eddy of a west-going tide, I 
dropped from mind another consideration — that of anchor- 
ing for the night in Stonington Harbor. I was still mad 
enough at my defaulting crew to want to keep going until 
fatigue overtook me, and it takes a stronger will than mine 
to resist the invitation of a fair tide. 

Steering from light to light and taking no chances with 
the clumps of rock that extend eastward from the Dumpling 
Islands, I passed through the Sound, setting the jumbo when 
the breeze showed signs of amounting to something. It was 
now nearly nine-thirty, and the tide was in full flood. New 
London offered a night’s anchorage, but at the expense 
of a few miles wasted. There was Duck Island, twenty miles 
farther, but directly on the course. Smooth sea, fair tide all 
the way, threat of a head wind in the morning. Only one 
decision was possible. At twelve-thirty I rounded the east 
end of Duck Island breakwater and came to an anchor in 
the roads. 

The next morning I was glad that I had put forty miles or 
so between me and Point Jude. The southwesterly cat’s- 
paws of the day before had settled into something real, and 
as I got the anchor aboard and lashed it down at seven- 
thirty in the morning I saw that I had an all day beat ahead 
of me. But I cheated, telling myself that I had seen enough 
sailing at Newport to last me for the rest of the season, that 
I had to get home, and that this was a good time to go to 
windward under power and sail. 

Everything considered, it was a twelve-hour day of 


interesting experiment. In the ten-knot breeze of the morn- 
ing I found that the weight of the wind in the mainsail (port 
tack) balanced the thrust of my offset propeller. As I ap- 
proached Falkner Island with the tide strong under me, the 
weather looked a little threatening and I set the jumbo and 
storm jib, to be ready to come to the starboard tack when I 
was out of the lee of Falkners and sail without the motor 
across the Sound. With the tiller lashed amidships, Hotspur 
chose a fair course between the two buoys north of the island 
and behaved herself very well indeed while I was perched 
on the bowsprit working with the jib. 

By noon, when Townshend Ledge buoy was abeam, and I 
was still motor-sailing the port tack, the murk to the south- 
westward had disappeared and I decided that I liked single- 
handing very much. I did not, as our French friends who 
take really long solitary voyages do, jump up and down on 
the bowsprit or kiss my children’s photographs in the ecstasy 
of the moment; but I let Hotspur sail herself contentedly 
along the Connecticut shore, and went about getting lunch, 
occasionally adjusting the tiller lashing to keep us on a 
course. 

Off Stratford Point the wind breezed up perceptibly, 
backing into the south’ard in so doing. Even on a get there 
cruise there is a border line between wanting to get home and 
wanting to enjoy sailing, and while I was making up my 
mind whether I had reached this border line, the boat took 
an extra heel, and the lee tank, from which I had been 
drawing fuel, ceased to feed to the carburetor. Whereupon 
the motor stopped. There followed a general trimming of 
sheets, and when that had been attended to and I had time 
to size up conditions I saw that I was sailing in a reefing 
breeze. The rail was continually under, and with the small 
jib instead of the regular one to offset the whole mainsail 
I had a heavy weather helm. Moreover, I couldn’t lay 
Penfield Reef. So I opened up the port fuel tank and re- 
started the motor. 

In auxiliary racing I have occasionally used the motor in 
combination with the sails and have learned that as a 
general proposition it permits me to sail a couple of points 
closer to the wind. I had never thought of power, however, 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Figure It Out for 


Y ourself 


Here, for the first time, are shown 
the two situations, as the camera 
caught them, on which were 
based ‘‘Endeavour’s” protests 
against “‘Rainbow” in the fourth 


match for the America’s Cup 





Situation before the start, September 22nd, which Sopwith protested. “Endeavour,” having reached 


away from the line, followed by “Rainbow,” jibed over about 244 minutes before the starting gun 
and headed for stern of committee boat, seen at right. “Rainbow” is in act of jibing, her stern being Photographs 
nearly in the wind by Lincoln K. Davis 


(Center) Position after 
“Rainbow” had jibed. 
Sopwith claims that in 
making her maneuver 
“Rainbow” first bore 
away, apparently with 
intention of jibing, but 
held away before the 
wind, balking “Endeav- 
our” and forcing her to 
bear away to avoid col- 
lision. The buoy marking 
end of line is seen at 
right. The yacht in fore- 
ground is not the commit- 
tee buat 


After taking “Endeav- 
our’s” wind, “Rainbow” 
draws clear ahead and 
hauls up for the line, “ En- 
deavour” following. Both 
are about a minute late. 
Each skipper believed that 
he had just cause for com- 
plaint, though Sopwith 
did not hoist his protest 
flag until 234 hours later, 
basing protest on Rule 30, 
clauses A, C, K 





Diagrams showing, approximately, the two situations involved in the protests. (Below) “Rainbow,” as she rounded the first mark 


While no official diagrams have been shown, eyewitnesses are in substantial at the end of windward leg. “Endeavour” had 
agreement as to the maneuvers rounded 23 seconds ahead of her 
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The situation at the first mark, fourth race. “Endeavour,” after sailing __ picture, luffs sharply to prevent the defender passing her to wind- 
wide to set her Genoa, finds “Rainbow” coming up fast and, in the second ward. “Rainbow” holds her course and a collision appears imminent 


(Left) “Endeavour” bears off when 

“Rainbow” fails to meet the luff, the 

yachts being now beam to beam, with 

“Endeavour’s” nose out a trifle 
ahead of the defender’s 


“Endeavour” now bears off sharply 
to get out from under “Rainbow's” 
lee, the two boats sailing at a sharply 
divergent angle. It should be borne in 
mind that the photographs, taken 
with a telephoto lens, do not show 
the distance between the two yachts. 
That they were close is evident from 
the comparative height of the two 
towering masts 





(Below, left) A few seconds later, with “Rainbow” drawing ahead for the This is the situation that caused most of the feeling. If the race committee 

first time as “Endeavour” loses the wind under the defender’s lee. (Right) had heard the protests, they would have had to rule first on the incident on 

The yachts separating and “Endeavour” picking up speed as she gets her the preceding page. In the event of either yacht being disqualified there, 
wind clear, although she is not yet on her course for the next mark a hearing on this second situation would never have been reached 
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Not the South Sea Islands, just a settlement on one of the Florida keys 
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Cruising the Florida Keys 


You Can Find Good Anchorages with Other Cruisers for Company or 


Complete Isolation, Just as You Prefer 


By JOHN MAHONY 


the Florida Keys was likely to prove a complicated 

and arduous undertaking. As often as not a trip that 
seemed simple would blossom forth, with no warning what- 
ever, into high adventure with all the trimmings. Many a 
tall tale is told by old-timers of shifting channels, poor mark- 
ings, inadequate charts, utter isolation and miscellaneous 
hazards in the form of submerged wrecks and coral reefs — 
to mention a few — all of which combined to make the terri- 
tory anything but a yachtsman’s paradise. Yet they cruised 
there, and they liked it. 

The old lure for the yachtsman still prevails in this last 
frontier of America, though other things have changed with 
time, and for the better. Channels are well marked; charts 
and pilot guides are more reliable; fuel, provisions, ice and 
water may be obtained at frequent intervals. But, despite 
man-made improvements, you can still work your way, if 
you are so minded, into the isolation of some mangrove 
lined, rock bottom creek where, for days on end, you will 
neither see nor hear a sign of civilization except the distant 
Pan-American air liners overhead. 

Gone, indeed, are most of the risks, at least for the skipper 
who mixes his navigation with ordinary gray matter. But 
the lure is as vivid as ever, with its evidences of pirate hide- 
outs, relics of Spanish galleons and, occasionally, some real 
treasure trove. Not to mention the ever-present sunshine, 
gorgeous coloring and the finest fishing in the world; in short, 
the makings of a perfect loafing cruise. 

This is no place for detailed sailing instructions, particu- 
larly when the information may be obtained in much more 
complete and convenient form in various government pub- 
lications. Let the matter be dismissed with the following 
recommendations to the prospective voyager: 


| NTIL a comparatively recent date, cruising among 


Cuart No. DESCRIPTION PRICE 
1249 Fowey Rocks to Alligator Reef 75 cents 
1250 Alligator Reef to Sombrero Key 75 cents 
1251 Sombrero Key to Sand Key 75 cents 


3261 Inside Route, Barnes Sound to Key West 25 cents 


These, with the pamphlet Inside Route Pilot, New York to 
Key West (No. 533, price 30 cents) will give the skipper prac- 
tically all the technical sailing instructions he is likely to 
require for a cruise among the lower keys. True, these pub- 
lications omit reference to scores of wrecks along the outer 
reefs, and some of the text is not as accurate as it might be, 
but of these and more pleasant subjects, mention will be 
made later. 

First, as to the manner of cruising and possible routes. 
Such is the continued fascination of the keys that, depression 
or no depression, the amount of cruising thereabouts has in- 
creased steadily each year. The increase has been more no- 
ticeable in the number of chartered boats with local profes- 
sional skippers than in privately owned boats. Everything 
considered, the former is probably the best way to cruise the 
keys, for the party is thus relieved of the worry always more 
or less incidental to strange waters, and particularly so when 
the element of time is a factor of importance. 





Out on the edge of the Gulf Stream 
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Of routes, there are three, the so called Inside Route, 
Hawk Channel and the outside route. The controlling fac- 
tors — officially, at least — are 5 feet draft on the Inside 
Route and 10 feet in Hawk Channel. The outside route, 
which has unlimited depth, will not be considered here. The 
ideal draft for Florida cruising is 244 to 3% feet, which per- 
mits you to go places and leaves you wondering afterwards 
how the devil you got through. As between the Inside Route 
and Hawk Channel, the former offers the “‘real thing”’ in so 
far as the Florida Keys are concerned, particularly for the 
man who operates his own boat. From the viewpoint of 
leisurely cruising, variety of picturesque scenery, better 
anchorages, fewer navigational problems and greater diversi- 
fication of interest, the Inside Route can be depended upon 
to live up to its reputation. 

To list the anchorages and various points of interest along 
the 133 miles between Miami and Key West would be im- 
possible in the space available, though it is in this respect 
that the Inside Route Pilot is, at times, somewhat lacking. 
Having passed Cape Florida with its abandoned ‘Spanish 
Light” brick tower, Soldier Key, the first of the long stretch 
of coral islands, is sighted. It is distinguished, according to 
the Pilot, by ‘‘a house and trees.’”’ The trees are there, but 
don’t look for the house; it has been gone, lo, these many 
years. Located some 14 miles south and slightly east of 
Miami, and uninhabited, it is a favorite camping site of the 
more adventurous Miami youth. Here, at one time, we went 
to the relief of a couple of marooned youngsters who, in ex- 
change for drinking water, initiated us into the gastronomic 
treat of fish wrapped in seaweed, caked with coral mud and 
baked in an open pit. Incidentally, the channels leading to 
Soldier Key are good places for conch, crayfish (Florida 
lobsters) and bottom fishing. 

This key, which is surrounded by a. network of tortuous 
unmarked channels, was a busy spot during the heyday of 
prohibition. The story goes that the liquor boys, when 
chased, hit the inlets from seaward at top speed while the 
chasers, in their anxiety to make a capture, tried short cuts, 
only to pile up ignominiously. Treasure there may be along 
the Florida Keys, though the only evidence I ever found was 
an occasional jug, or “‘ham,”’ of liquid gold which had been 
jettisoned by some importuned runner. There’s plenty more 
of it scattered along the bottom of Biscayne Bay, so I’m told. 

Some seven miles south of Soldier Key is a group of coral 
rocks, aptly known as the Ragged Keys, which are not 
difficult of access if a careful lookout for the channels is kept. 
Here, as elsewhere among the keys, these are easily distin- 
guished by the color of the water. The Ragged Keys are 
worth a visit, if only for their apparent isolation; the anchor- 
age is good and the bottom fishing wonderful. In Sands Cut, 
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The sailfish does some ground and lofty tumbling 
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The masthead lookout keeps his eyes peeled 


close by after crossing Featherbed Bank, is an almost hidden 
and somewhat ramshackle landing dock, which leads to a 
lime grove. The term “lime grove,” at first sight, may seem a 
distinct misnomer to the newcomer, but the growers state 
that the famous key lime flourishes best if not cultivated. 
Consequently, the uninitiated can hardly tell which is lime 
grove and which is jungle. If you can locate the owner, pro- 
cure a stock of limes and learn that this fruit, when tree- 
ripened, may be peeled and eaten, tasting almost as sweet as 
many an orange. 

Back in Biscayne Bay, just south of Sands Cut, lie the 
most prolific barracuda grounds I know in Florida. Get as 
close to shore as possible and there, for about a mile, the fish 
will take any lure offered, from a piece of undershirt to the 
freshest of live bait. Why this spot should be so, I don’t 
know, but the barracuda run large, plentiful and unforget- 
tably voracious. 

Leaving Sands Cut, there begins what, to me, always will 
be a desolate run of some ten miles parallel with Elliott’s 
Key. As a matter of fact, the key is far from desolate; it is 
unusually high, extremely fertile and rather well cultivated 
in spots, but the settlements or farms are invisible from the 
Bay. 

Almost without warning, after passing the deserted look- 
ing stretch, you run into terrain that is the boatman’s Val- 
halla. Close together, or within a distance of some four miles, 
lie Caesar’s Creek, Broad Creek and Angelfish Creek. These 
are well marked, with good bottom, protected anchorages, 
plenty of water underneath and dozens of unnamed channels 
winding in and out of the keys. You can find lots of other 
cruisers for company if you want them, or complete isolation 
just around the bend if you prefer. 

Here, many a more ambitious cruise has come to an unpre- 
meditated but happy ending, the urge to go farther satisfied 
completely. Practically every variety of the 600 species of 
fish known to the keys may be found in the vicinity. To the 
east, within easy reach, lies the ocean with its big game fish; 
then come the outer reefs with their amberjack, grouper, 
barracuda and scores of other varieties; Hawk Channel, 
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Fresh sailfish bait is hauled in over the taffrail 


with its mackerel and other small but sporty fish, is crossed; 
thence over the inner reefs to the creeks and through Card 
Sound, where, among other attractions, is the finest of bone 
fishing. 

The area hereabout abounds with bird life, animal life 
and tradition. At the heads of quiet sloughs I have seen 
flocks — small, but flocks, nevertheless— of pink-hued 
flamingoes, supposedly extinct in the United States, while 
herons, cranes and other waders are a common sight. Croco- 
diles are sighted occasionally by the careful observer, though 
they offer no menace to the boatman. These, you should 
know, are the genuine article, sharp snout and all, with the 
big wart on the end of the nose, skulking in shallow salt 
water. The more plentiful alligator seldom leaves the fresh 
water of the Everglades over on the mainland. In the thick 
jungle all around are wildcat, panther and a variety of hawks, 
osprey and owls; in short, the place is a naturalist’s paradise. 

In the good old days of the Spanish Main, and even up to 
as late a date as that of our own President Jackson, this ter- 
ritory was the stamping ground and hideout of pirates. The 
best known of these, among the local lads, was an escaped 
slave, a gigantic negro named Black Caesar. Caesar and the 
boys used to hide in these creeks (one of which is named for 
him) and, unseen, kept a lookout from their mastheads for 
ships homeward bound up the Straits of Florida. The game 
was to sally forth unexpectedly, indulge in some first class 
piracy, and skip back over the reefs to the safety of the 
creeks. So successful were Caesar’s maraudings that, after 
the United States Government failed to stop or catch him, 
the insurance companies took the matter in hand and simply 
refused to insure ships or cargoes traversing the Straits. 
Piracy, however, seems to have been rather a side issue with 
Caesar; his regular vocation was that of bootlegger, or fence, 
for pious New Englanders, the merchandise being “‘ Black 
Ivory.”’ The huge Caesar met his doom some years later on 
the Gulf Coast at the hands of a little woman, the wife of a 
captain whose ship he was boarding. She split his skull with 
a cleaver. 

In Caesar’s Creek lies a large flat rock in which is em- 
bedded a massive iron ring, from which lines were run to 
mastheads to careen vessels to scrape their bottoms. The 
ring is still there. But, in our modern times, it is probably as 
a center of big game fishing that this unspoiled section is best 
known. Here, a few miles apart, are located two famous 
organizations, the Cocolobo Cay Club to the north and the 
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Key Largo Anglers’ Club to the south. The latter, connected 
by road with the mainland, has excellent docking and 
fuelling facilities, and is well managed. 

Between the entrance to Angelfish Creek and the outer 
reef, lies Turtle Harbor, a mere lagoon or wide deep hole, al- 
most completely surrounded by coral reefs; it offers excellent 
anchorage for larger vessels, despite its apparent lack of pro- 
tection. Here, in the 1928 hurricane, eleven tankers rode out 
the storm; one can readily imagine the feelings of the crews, 
dependent solely on their anchors and gazing at jagged coral 
all around. 

Proceeding south in Hawk Channel, the next decent an- 
chorage is found at Roderiguez Key, off Tavernier. Roderi- 
guez is peculiar in that it shelters a flock of wild goats, really 
wild, which are presumed to have been brought over by the 
Spanish, though perhaps they are the survivors of some an- 
cient wreck. Tavernier itself, on Key Largo, is a settlement 
having railroad and telegraph facilities, where supplies may 
be obtained; it may be reached from either the ocean or gulf 
sides. Tavernier Creek, used considerably by rum-runners on 
the ‘‘run”’ from Cuba to the Florida west coast, has such an 
unusually large rise and fall that taking a boat through is a 
somewhat risky business. 

Long Key is famous as the site of a fishing camp operated 
by the Florida East Coast Railway. It is open to the casual 
visitor, has a good anchorage, excellent clubhouse facilities 
with telephone, water and fuel. It is particularly famous for 
its tarpon fishing, which is at its best in May, June, and July. 
Here, if so minded, you can lie with your bow in the Gulf of 
Mexico and be fishing over the stern in the Atlantic. 

At Marathon (Boot Key), Pigeon Key and Bahia Honda, 
the charms of Angelfish Creek for the cruiser are, if possible, 
surpassed. As a matter of fact, the further south one cruises 
the more one runs short of adjectives. The water grows in- 
describably clearer, the colors are more vivid and the fishing 
better, both in variety and abundance. In Bahia Honda, as 
an example of unspoiled nature, birds such as the least tern 
(known locally, for obvious reasons, as ‘‘egg birds’’) are so 
tame that they permit themselves to be handled. 

Passing No Name Key (the terminal for the Key West 
ferry), where gas and provisions may be obtained, the next 
key is Big Pine. The stretch from Newfound Harbor to Key 
West has little to attract the boatman unless he be, above 
all, a fisherman. The coastline on both shores is desolate, 
with poor anchorages and no dependable sources of supplies 
or means of communication. Maybe I’m prejudiced about 
this portion of the route, for Key West with its inviting 
charm always seems so close at hand. 





Lynn Bogue Hunt, painter and sportsman, tells one to the author 
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Ewing Galloway 


When we reached Hiva Oa and let go the anchor in Taa Huku Bay, the most difficult part of our trip was over 


To the South Seas in a Thirty-Foot Yawl 


Part Il—“Peggy” Reaches Hiva Oa after a Strenuous Passage 
from San Diego and Goes Cruising among the Marquesas 


By FRED B. HUNIE 


E STILL had a thousand miles to go, but 
we could now go below and read a book or 
magazine. We spent little time on deck. 
The weather improved as we made south- 
ing, and observations could be taken at any 
time now. 

The sea rate of my chronometer was an unknown quantity 
for the reason already stated. Its rate on land was slow — 
one second a day. The severe motion of our little craft was 
bound to affect this, however, and, in the long period of time 
we had been at sea, even a slight change in rate would mean 
a serious total error. In other words, it was likely that our 
longitude was appreciably unreliable. It is evident, there- 
fore, that we were in serious danger of missing our objective. 
To guard against this, I decided to intercept the 10° South 
parallel (the latitude of Hiva Oa) at a point apparently 75 
miles east of the islands, and then sail true west, that is, 
follow the 10° parallel until we hit the islands. In this way, 
we were independent of the chronometer, meridian altitudes 
alone being necessary to keep us on the parallel. 

On the afternoon of July 26th, a reddish brown land bird 
was sighted. The horizon was searched continually ahead 
and to the north and south — I even caught Swain peering 
astern! He was sure we had missed the islands. 

The morning of July 27th dawned unusually clear. As the 
sun began to tint the little trade wind clouds, we both gazed 
rather breathlessly, eagerly scrutinizing every cloud and 
shadow on the horizon ahead. There was no land in sight. 
I had promised my mate that land would be sighted that 
morning. We were both taut-nerved, but not a word was 
spoken. Swain’s countenance wore a tragic expression. 

I had noticed a white, plume-like cloud a point off the 
starboard bow and had hopes. . . . An hour passed and 








as yet nothing new had been sighted . . . But the bearing 
of the cloud ahead had not changed. 

“Look!” I cried, there was no mistaking it —a blue- 
grey object was lying beneath that cloud ahead, one end 
was at last sharply defined. By noon the distant, cloud- 
capped mountains on the Island of Hiva Oa were definitely 
sighted. We were seeing land for the first time in 42 days. 

New formations soon made their appearance over the 
horizon, gradually altering the abruptness and drawing out 
the ends of the silhouette. As the sun dipped, the Island of 
Fatu Hiva was sighted a few points off the port bow, its 
outline as distinct and delicate as a cameo. 

We were apparently well up to Motane Rock when 
darkness closed in. Changing course to the north, we sailed 
on for a couple of hours. Not choosing to get too close in- 
shore at night, we lay to until morning. We did not sleep 
much that night; instead, we gazed out at those dark 
shadowy forms. We were conscious of a strange stillness; 
the eternal challenge of wind and sea had suddenly changed 
to an embracing cordiality; the Spirit of the Islands, it 
seemed, had commanded that we be given welcome. 

With the first indication of dawn, the Peggy was put on 
her course and headed for Teaehoa Point, which we identi- 
fied from the chart. As the sun rose, high lights of velvety 
green along the ridges and peaks of Hiva Oa reflected its 
first radiance. Dark shadows and opalescent greys marked 
the valleys and gorges. The loftier peaks were veiled by 
clouds, which the sun had already begun to paint with 
gorgeous hues. 

As we sailed along the south shore of the island, the 
details of the mountains, valleys and coastline were studied 
through the glasses. Although these islands are of volcanic 
origin, appearing rugged and rocky at a distance, one is 
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Looking out over Bordelais Straits, where the wind blows hard most of the time 


impressed, when close to them, by the softening effect of 
tropical verdure. One or two native huts were observed 
almost hidden in the coconut palms at the lower end of a 
short valley. We had not seen any signs of the island’s 
inhabitants as yet. 

As we drew near to Taa Huku Bay, something was seen 
that thrilled us almost as much as had the first sight of the 
islands. It was nothing more than a thin, curling column of 
white smoke, but it was the first indication of inhabitants, 
fellow creatures from whom we would soon hear words of 
greeting. 

The Peggy was headed into the bay, and we searched for 
a snug anchorage. A narrow cove, bounded by a black, rocky 
shore, extended for quite a distance northeast. We sailed into 
this cove and dropped our anchor in four fathoms. The long 
traverse over the loneliest of all oceans had been successfully 
accomplished — at least, the most difficult part was over. 
We had logged a little over 3,300 nautical miles, quite a 
stretch for a converted racing sloop 30 feet over all! 

What a strange sight it was to see stationary objects once 
more! How striking was the brilliance of land colors! 
Our little black skiff was lowered. As we pulled away, we 
had for the first time in forty-three days, an opportunity to 
look at our valiant little ship. When we left San Diego, the 
Peggy was white and trim, rigging taut, manila bright with 
its newness, spars glowing under a luster of varnish. But 
what a contrast now! Thousands of miles of rushing seas 
had washed away the whiteness of her hull; rust stains from 
the iron fittings streaked her sides; forty-three days of 
exposure to the elements had dulled the brightness of her 
spars and manila; her sails were badly stretched from 
driving winds. But, in spite of all this, the Peggy was a finer 
ship in the eyes of her crew than the day she left San Diego. 
From a mere yacht she had been transformed into a per- 
sonality — that of a faithful comrade, who had shared our 
thrills, joys and blues! She had battled for us; taken punish- 
ment, and had not complained. 

We rowed over to some steps leading down to the water’s 
edge. The water in the cove had seemed almost free from 
swell when we had sailed in, but we had difficulty in landing, 
on account of the swell. Dragging the skiff up the steep steps, 
we fastened the painter to a pipe stanchion. 

No sooner were we on solid ground than every faculty 
seemed out of adjustment. The ground heaved and lurched. 
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We staggered up a path, gaining a platform 
roofed over with coconut palms, and paused 
a moment to view the panorama of the cove 
and our immediate surroundings. As we 
reached the main path leading into Atuona, 
we met a group of natives. No one in their 
party could speak English. They smiled at 
our attempt to speak French, which consisted 
principally in uttering French words which 
we remembered from seeing them on restau- 
rant menus. 

We finally reached the village, heading a 
curious parade into the settlement. The 
Commissaire was visited first, to have our 
bill of health examined and attend to other 
formalities. The Commissaire, a Frenchman 
named Loeby, conversed with us through the 
medium of a big Tahitian named Tony, whom 
we later got to know quite well, a fine fellow 
who acted as general handy man around the 
island. M. Loeby was a congenial man. He 
extended to us, with picturesque gestures, an 
enthusiastic welcome to the island. 

We learned that there was no restaurant 
in Atuona, but that we might be able to make 
arrangements to eat with the manager of the store. When we 
found him he greeted us in perfect English and proved to be 
one of the most likable fellows we met on the island. His 
cordiality was such that we made his store our headquarters 
while in Atuona. He had already eaten dinner when we 
came, but the cook, a native, was ordered to prepare another 
meal for us. Our first dinner on land consisted of roast wild 
pig, vegetable soup, French bread, American canned butter, 
salad, roast fish, green coconuts, oranges, white French 
wine and black tea. We ate all afternoon. Quite a collection 
of local characters came in to watch us, among them a 
little Samoan we called Jimmy and two Hawaiians named 
Kekela. A phonograph was started up and, taking every- 
thing into consideration, I don’t think I have ever had a 
more enjoyable meal. 

After an interesting visit with two natives, both of whom 
spoke perfect English, we sent a radio message home and 
returned to the Peggy. The storekeeper sent two of his men 
with us and an outrigger canoe was pulled out from under a 
palm leaf shelter. The bay was quite rough and he did not 
consider our little skiff safe. The canoe was launched in a 
heavy surf, during which operation our eggs got prema- 
turely scrambled. 

The following day was spent in drying out bedding and 
spare sails, the Peggy was given a thorough cleaning below 








Though the islands are of volcanic origin and appear rugged and 
rocky at a distance, their outlines are softened by tropical verdure 
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decks and several minor repairs were made. By nightfall she 
was fit to go to sea again. We turned in early for we planned 
to start in the morning for Hana Menu Bay. Jimmy and 
the Kekelas were taking us on a hunting trip and it was 
easier to go by sea than to climb the difficult trail over the 
mountains. 

The sky looked threatening the next morning and it 
started to rain but about ten a favorable wind came up, 
so we weighed anchor and stood out for Bordelais Pass. 

The Sailing Directions warn mariners about the strong 
westerly current in Bordelais Pass. It states in part: “‘Sail- 
ing ships can hardly hope to beat eastward through this 
pass on account of the strong current which attains a ve- 
locity of five knots at times.”’ So, with a dead motor, I was 
speculating on our chances of getting back. 

The wind roared down through the pass, and our little 
craft, with a strong wind and the current in her favor, soon 
left Atuona astern. We held the wind until within a mile of 
the entrance to Hana Menu, where it suddenly left us quite 
close to the rocks — too close for comfort. While slatting 
around waiting for a breeze we saw some monster sharks, 
fully as long as the yacht. A breeze finally sprang up and we 
managed to work right up to the entrance to the bay. Here 
it left us again and the sculling oar was manned. Some na- 
tives came out in an outrigger canoe, and towed us into an 
anchorage in about three fathoms. A second canoe was sent 
out and in this we were carried ashore. 

Hana Menu Bay is a narrow arm of the ocean indenting 
a precipitous coast line for a depth of about half a mile. 
The width of the entrance and, in fact, of the whole bay, 
is scarcely more than 250 yards. At the head of the bay there 
is a beautiful sandy beach with a fresh water creek running 
across both extremities into the bay. Back from the beach 
is valley in which many coconut palms grow. Oranges and 
mangoes also grow wild there. There are no permanent in- 
habitants now at Hana Menu. Two or three of the houses 
are occupied during the copra making season only. The 
present occupants consisted of a chief and about a dozen 
native men, women and children, who live in a nearby 
valley to the east. 

When the Peggy was anchored, the natives all flocked 
aboard, curious to see our little ship on the inside. We gave 
them each a handful of prunes, which they liked immensely 
but they must have thought we were saving the pits — at 
least, they didn’t throw them overboard. After they had 
gone we found prune pits everywhere. It was getting dark, 
but we went ashore and walked up the beach to stretch our 
legs while James made arrangements with the chief to ac- 
company us with his dogs in the morning. 

Before nine the following morning we got started up the 
trail to the plateau. A general holiday had seemingly been 
declared for our hunt for many of the natives did not work 
and joined our party. The climb was difficult, for the day 
was hot, and we soon wished that we had taken some water 
with us. We had gained an altitude of about 1,000 feet before 
the trail began to ease over the edge of the gorge and onto 
the comparatively level plains above. 

As we gained the top of the gorge, there before us stood 
a large orange tree loaded with its luscious fruit, symbolic 
in its promise of reward to those who labor on up the 
“narrow path.” We lingered a while under the shade of 
this miracle tree, satisfying our thirst, and then pushed on 
toward a rugged section of the plateau. We found no scarcity 
of game, and in a short time had as much as we could pack 
down the trail. 

About four o’clock we got back to Hana Menu, where the 
natives started a fire under a large iron kettle, suspended 
over a hearth at one end of the cook house. The cooking of 
the meal was done by the men, the women took no part in 
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A typical scene in the Marquesas, a bit of the island 
not far from Taiohae 


the proceedings at all. I’m wondering whether this was 
complimentary to us or not! 

After the meat was consumed a huge wooden bowl of 
popoi was lifted down from a shelf and placed on the table. 
The enveloping pandanus leaves, which are used as a pro- 
tection against insects, were folded back and I was given 
the opportunity of sampling it before the general diving in 
operation began. Popoi is made from coconuts and bread- 
fruit, mashed by stone instruments to a butterlike color and 
consistency. It is allowed to ferment and possesses a tangy, 
avocado-like flavor which one could easily learn to like. 
It is eaten by using the first two fingers as a spoon. Soon all 
hands were alternately dipping and licking their fingers. 

After satisfying their appetites for popoi the natives 
brought out a tub of raw fish. The combination of odors 
now consisted of pig, raw fish, goats and dogs. It was at this 
point that Swain and I decided we had had enough, so we 
left for the beach, there to enjoy a good smoke and a gorgeous 
sunset. 

The following evening we got under way again for Atuona. 
We hugged the coast to benefit by the land breeze and pro- 
gressed pretty well for about an hour. Then the wind dropped 
and we spent the night drifting and slatting until our nerves 
were on edge. Late next morning we worked into Bordelais 
Pass, where the wind always blows hard. We smashed into 
a curling chop and bucked a strong current, with a fifteen- 
mile beat before us. About 4:30 p. m. we finally managed to 
win through. A series of hard squalls struck us as we cleared 
Teaehoa Point, and the last, a white squall, all but hove us 
down. 

After many interesting excursions to different points of 
interest on Hiva Oa, we prepared to go on to Nuku Hiva, 
ninety miles to the northwest. Taking advantage of the early 
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morning land breeze, we stood 
out for Taiohae, Island of 
Nuku Hiva, on August 6th. 
Our skiff had been badly 
cracked up while in Atuona 
so we decided to leave it be- 
hind. By three o’clock in the 
afternoon we sighted the 
mountains of Nuku Hiva and 
by midnight we were within 
two or three miles of the 
rocky coast, so we hove to 
until daylight. 

During the time we were 
lying to, the Peggy drifted 
up to Taipi Bay, which is the 
closest we ever got to the 
scene of Melville’s experi- 
ences. With the coming of 
daylight we sailed westward 
along the coast until the East 
Sentinel Rock, marking the 
entrance to Ano Maria Bay, was recognized. Heeding the 
warning given in the Sailing Directions, we avoided the west 
shore as we stood in but, due to the foul state of our little 
ship’s bottom and the flukiness of the wind, it was necessary 
to seek the stronger breeze on the west side. The village of 
Taiohae was seen ahead and two boats were observed at 
anchor quite close ashore. One was a large clipper-bowed 
trading schooner, the other a small cutter. 

The Peggy’s anchor was dropped about twenty-five yards 
astern of the Tereora, which was the name on the schooner’s 
transom. Her native crew flocked to the rail and curious 
eyes peered across at us. A whaleboat was putting out from 
the shore. As it pulled up alongside of us we were greeted 
in English by a heavy-set, jovial-faced individual, who in- 
troduced himself as Alec Doom, skipper of the Tereora. 
M. Eugene Triffe, Commissioner of Nuku Hiva, was also 
in the whaleboat. Our papers were examined and O.K’d. 

Capt. Doom invited us aboard the Tereora for breakfast, 
so we got into the whaleboat and were soon alongside the big 
trading schooner. On board we met Bob McKittrick, an 
Englishman, referred to as “Bob the Trader” in Alain 
Gerbault’s recent book. The captain told us that when in 
Taiohae he always waited breakfast until Bob came aboard 
to join him. 

Breakfast was announced and the four of us sat down to an 
appetizing meal and we talked, laughed and ate for an hour 
and a half. The conversation centered on the Peggy’s trip 
and both Swain and I enjoyed telling about it to these eager 
listeners. 

Taiohae was the most beautiful place we had yet visited 
inthe Marquesas. It is at the head of Ano Maria Bay, the 
entrance to which is marked by two prominent rocks or tiny 
islands called the East and West Sentinels. Between the 
dwellings and the dark colored shingle beach is grass, shaded 
by tropical trees. A small flock of black and white cattle were 
grazing on this luxuriant park-like margin when we landed. 
A quaint little Indo-Chinese maid was tending the herd. 
She smiled coquettishly as we crossed to the path. Bob runs 
a store in Taiohae and his living quarters are right beside it. 
He invited us into his living-room, which looks out on the 
Bay. 

“T’ve been expecting you fellows for quite a while,” he 
told us, as we sat down, and showed us a newspaper which 
had been sent him by a friend in Newport, Rhode Island. 
There was a picture of the Peggy and her crew as she left 
San Diego. We felt a little chagrined at the thought that an 
American newspaper had beaten us to this out of the way 
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After the long traverse across the loneliest ocean in the 
world, “Peggy” changed from a mere yacht to a personality 
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place, and it made us realize 
how long we had been on the 
passage. We later met Bob’s 
housekeeper, a handsome 
Marquesan woman, and his 
adopted son, Kai, who was 
also a Marquesan. 

McKittrick insisted that 
we make his house our head- 
quarters while in Taiohae. 
We gladly accepted his invi- 
tation, and throughout our 
stay made it a practice to 
bring stores ashore and have 
our meals at his house. His 
housekeeper was an excellent 
cook and meals ashore were 
always a luxury as compared 
with those we cooked on the 
Peggy. This is no reflection on 
my mate’s cooking, but fol- 
lows naturally from the lim- 
ited facilities our own galley possessed. 

Next day we were invited to dine at the Commissioner’s 
home. M. Triffe lived in a large masonry structure some 
distance from the village proper. It had originally been a 
dwelling for garrison officers. 

Kai, Bob’s adopted son, was a pleasant lad, always smiling 
and always willing to do things for us — take us out to the 
Peggy or ashore as the case might be. Bob had told us that 
Harry Pidgeon, on his visit to the Marquesas, had taken a 
great fancy to Kai. The fact that the Peggy’s crew hailed 
from the same locality invested us with great interest in the 
mind of this Marquesan lad. 

“You know ‘Hair Pidgen’?” he asked, starting the con- 
versation with a serious look. 

“Yes,” I told him. 

“Me know Hair too. Nicer fella dat guy. Where he live 
now?” 

I told him that Harry was then back on the Atlantic 
Coast, at Bonnell Island, Port Chester, New York, and that 
that was far away from California. 

We were invited to the Administrator’s house the next 
morning. He is the governor of the island; consequently we 
felt that something should be done to spruce up our appear- 
ance, so we washed some clothes and dolled up for the 
occasion. 

The Administrator had mentioned a little valley called 
Hakawae, about three miles to the eastward. That night, 
when we assembled at Bob’s, we asked about this place. 
We were told that there was a beautiful sheltered bay there 
and that if we wanted to haul our boat out for cleaning, 
Hakawae Bay was the place, as there was seldom any swell 
in there. 

We decided to leave Taiohae on Sunday, August 10th, 
doing our overhauling in Hakawae since the work aloft could 
be accomplished so much more easily in quiet water. Sunday 
turned out to be rainy and our departure was delayed until 
the following day. Some of the natives wanted us to carry 
the mail to Honolulu, but Triffe, after consulting with the 
Administrator, decided that the risk was too great. Bob, 
however, had more confidence in us and gave us a letter to 
Dr. Adamson of the Bishop Museum in Honolulu. Bob is 
the museum’s meteorologist at Taiohae. 

Bob had drawn a little diagram of Hakawae for me and 
given me valuable advice on how to recognize the inlet, but 
he also agreed to pilot us into the place, returning with a 
fishing party. 

(To be Concluded) 
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The new A. P. B. A. officers plan to stimulate international racing. Here are the American “Imp” and 
the Italian “Lia V” having it out at Palm Beach 


Motor Boat Changes and Plans 


By 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


three or four Gold Cup boats loafing around the 

course in the last heat at 40 to 45 miles an hour 
because their owners have established a certain point posi- 
tion in the first two heats and have only to finish the third 
to retain their grip on first, second or third place. No sir! 
From now on the boys will race at their best and fastest 
right up to the final gun and this will be a splendid thing for 
the public, the news photographers and those who like the 
thrill of sport continued up to the very end of any contest. 

This was one of the violent changes resulting from the 
exciting annual convention of the American Power Boat 
Association and its various contest boards at the Hotel 
Lexington, New York, October 22 to 25. A new set of 
officers was elected to guide the destinies of the Association 
for the coming year. George H. Townsend, president, and 
E. V. Rippingville, measurer, were not candidates for re- 
election. The new officers are: George W. Sutton, Jr., of 
New York, president; John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, 
treasurer; James 8. Y. Tyson, also of Philadelphia, measurer; 
T. MacDonough Russell, of Middletown, Conn., surveyor, 
and L. Gordon Leech, of Washington, D. C., timer. 

That rule to insure a third heat race among Gold Cup 
boats was a stroke of genius on the part of the A. P. B. A.’s 
racing commission. It was voted that the method of deter- 
mining the winner be changed and that the winner, as well 
as the place of finish of the other boats, be determined on 
the basis of the total elapsed time for 90 miles, provided, 
however, that in the case of boats not finishing any of the 
heats they shall take the time of the last boat to finish in 
that heat plus one minute for each lap or fraction thereof 
which the boat has not completed in that particular heat. 
In other words, it will not matter in future races how many 
points a boat has won in the first two heats. To win the race 
she must finish the last heat at a lively pace to maintain her 
position on total elapsed time. Great stuff! 

The new A. P. B. A. officials plan to stimulate the racing 
in stock runabout, 125-, 225-cubic inch hydroplane and 
outboard classes through a complete revision of the rules by 


N‘ LONGER shall we see those dismal parades of 


the racing commission; and to encourage international rac- 
ing under the leadership of George H. Townsend, former 
president, who did such magnificent work last winter in 
fostering the international regattas in Florida. They hope 
for a great increase in A. P. B. A. membership and financial 
income. They are working out plans to provide the Middle 
West with more and better inboard racing and to bring all 
outboard racing throughout the country under one govern- 
ing head without the overlapping of authority and effort. 
They will continue the A. P. B. A.’s work in placing buoys 
and other aids to navigation, the technical research work of 
the various committees and the watchfulness for local, state 
and federal legislation adverse to all types of yachting. 

One of its most important activities, which should increase 
as years go on, will be the encouragement of greater and 
better waterfront facilities for boat owners — the marine 
“good roads movement”’ which has so long been urged and 
on which some excellent work has been done by the National 
Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. This is one 
of the most pressing needs of the motor boat world. Auto- 
mobiling throughout the country was making but little 
progress until such men as Roy Chapin, Henry B. Joy and 
other automotive leaders began to spend a majority of their 
time in the development of good roads on which their cars 
might be operated. Our hundreds of thousands of miles of 
wonderful highways and our 126,000,000 motor cars today 
are a direct outcome of their labors. God forbid that we ever 
have that many motor boats in the United States! But we 
can stand many more than we have now and we certainly 
need greater service facilities and more safe mooring spots 
for the boats already in use. 

It appears certain that the coming year will be the great- 
est ever experienced in international motor boat racing. 
Already a plan is under way for a group of American out- 
board drivers, including such outstanding amateur pilots as 
Joel Thorne, Sam Crooks, Roy Straley and Paul Hyatt, to 
go abroad to participate in the Easter holiday regatta of the 
Motor Yacht Club de la Cote d’Azur at Monte Carlo. At 
this writing Commodore Gar Wood is in Europe discussing 
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international racing with various British, French, Italian 
and Spanish motor boat leaders and attending, as the 
official American delegate, the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Motor Yachting Union at Brussels. In behalf of 
America he is asking for an elimination of the rule demand- 
ing that our outboard boats must employ mufflers during 
regattas, the recognition of our new 225-cubic inch hydro- 
planes as an international 4-litre class, the adoption of a new 
international class of boats of 28 litres, and the changes 
requested last year in: the rules governing the Harmsworth. 

The warlike Gold Cup Contest Board of the A. P. B. A., 
under the firm supervision of its chairman, Commodore 
E. W. Marshall, finally arrived at conclusions which will 
change completely the character of the racing in this out- 
standing class — greatly for the better. To allow our Gold 
Cup boats to compete more appropriately with the Italian 
12-litre craft, the use of superchargers on our present 625- 
cubic inch Gold Cup engines and the use of unsupercharged 
732-cubic inch engines was allowed for the coming year and 
the race was thrown open to foreign contestants. The Gold 
Cup crowd, however, did not go the ‘‘whole hog” for 1935, 
but for the following year it eliminated all hull restrictions. 
In August, 1936, we should see, therefore, the greatest and 
most interesting Gold Cup race that ever took place with 
at least three boats from abroad representing England, 
Italy and France. 

The changes in the rules governing our oldest and most 
notable motor boat contest will produce such a different 
and more interesting type of event that a complete story of 
what transpired at that stormy Gold Cup meeting may not 
be out of place here. All right, here you are: 

Contest Board members present in person or by proxy 
were as follows: George Reis, Horace E. Dodge, John Shibe, 
Mrs. Delphine Dodge Baker (by proxy), William Horn, 
Sam Dunsford, C. E. Bacon (two votes), Dr. Edwin B. 
Jenks, Aaron deRoy, Harry B. Greening, A. L. Bobrick 
(by proxy) and C, F. Chapman. 

Upon motion, it was voted, by a vote of 8 to 3, that the 
1935 Gold Cup race be awarded to the Lake George Club to 
be held by them at Bolton Landing, Lake George. 

By a vote of 10 to 3, that the dates for the next Gold Cup 
race be set for the last week-end in July, 1935. 
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By a vote of 10 to 3, that motors not exceeding 732 cubic 
inches piston displacement, without superchargers, and 
motors not exceeding 625 cubic inches, with superchargers, 
be allowed in Gold Cup boats. (Note: This revision does not 
alter paragraph B, section 9 of Rule XVI of the Gold Cup 
Deed of Gift, regarding horse power, price and availability 
of Gold Cup engines on the open market.) 

A motion to allow foreign built motors in American boats 
was lost by a vote of 2 to 10. 

A motion that no boat having a water line beam of less 
than 5 feet, 6 inches would be allowed to compete, was lost. 

A motion that the minimum water line beam be changed 
to 5 feet was lost by a vote of 4 to 6. 

It was voted that the method of determining the winner 
as provided in section 4, Rule X VI be changed and that the 
winner, as well as the place of finish of the other boats, be 
determined on the basis of the total elapsed time for 90 
miles, provided, however, that in the case of boats not 
finishing any heat, they shall take the time of the last 
boat to finish in that heat, plus one minute for each lap or 
fraction thereof which the boat has not completed in that 
particular heat. (Note: This rule makes no change in the 
time of finish of each heat, as mentioned in section 3, Rule 
XVI.) 

It was voted that hereafter drivers of Gold Cup boats 
shall not be restricted to amateurs only. 

It was voted that foreign entries may compete, with 
foreign built motors and hulls, provided such entry is made 
through an American yacht club, that the boats and motors 
comply with all Gold Cup rules and that the driver be a 
citizen of the country he represents; provided, further, that 
competition for the Gold Cup be always held in the United 
States or Canada. 

It was voted that, beginning in 1936, all restrictions on 
hulls shall be removed. 

It was voted that section 6 of Article XVI be changed to 
read as follows: ‘“‘A boat, engine and accessories must be 
manufactured, built or constructed in the United States or 
Canada, raw or unfinished material excepted, provided, 
however, that any hull which may have been built outside 
of the United States or Canada, which has ever entered a 
Gold Cup race, should be allowed to compete. 


Proposed Transatlantic Race to Norway 


S THE OWNERS of several yachts of a size to fit the 
Ocean Racing Rule of the Cruising Club of America 
are planning Transatlantic voyages next summer, steps have 
been taken to organize a race for them from Newport, R. I., 
to Norway. The race will be run jointly by the Cruising Club 
of America and the Royal Norwegian Yacht Club, the latter 
organization handling the finish, which will be off either 
Bergen or Oslo. 

While full conditions for the race have not been formu- 
lated, it will be run under the Cruising Club Rule, which 
makes yachts up to 72 feet over all length eligible. The race 
will be open to yachts of any club or country. The start will 
be some time between May 30th and June 10th, the early 
date being necessary to get the yachts to Norway by the end 
of June for the summer activities in those waters, and to give 
any owner who desires a chance to get to England in time to 
participate in the Fastnet Race, scheduled for next summer. 

The course from Newport to southern Norway will take 
the contestants north of Scotland and should give, with the 
normally prevailing westerlies of latitudes 48° to 58°, a reach 
across, after passing Cape Race. With normal conditions it 
should be negotiated in about three weeks. 


While no definite entries have been made as yet, the 
following yachts are possible starters, their owners being 
very favorable to the idea: Yawl Dorade, Stephens Brothers; 
schooner Brilliant, Walter Barnum; ketch Vamarie, Vadim 
S. Makaroff; schooner Mistress, George E. Roosevelt; yawl 
Stormy Weather, Philip LeBoutillier. Undoubtedly a number 
of others will enter when full conditions are announced. 

It has also been proposed to put up a permanent Trans- 
atlantic Trophy, for the purpose of stimulating yachts which 
may be crossing the Atlantic to start together and race 
across. The thought would be to offer the trophy for an 
eastbound race in years when there is to be a Fastnet Race, 
and for a westbound race in the years when the Bermuda 
Race is scheduled. In this way there would be additional 
incentive for American yachts to sail the Fastnet and for 
British yachts to take part in the Bermuda Race. The con- 
ditions of the race would be very elastic, so that the owners 
of any yachts going across could get together and agree 
among themselves upon the course, ports of call (if any) and 
all details. The idea is a splendid one, and with the increasing 
number of small yachts making the Atlantic passage each 
season, it should induce them to go across in company. 
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On Narragansett Bay 


Drawings by Whitman Bailey 














Scallop Town at 
East Greenwich 
has long been 
known to yachts- 
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Fig. 1. This schooner, from 
an unfinished draught by 
Joshua Humphreys dated 
1798, is 68’ between per- 
pendiculars, 54’ keel, 18’ 
beam and 9’ 8” draft 


American Pilot Boats 
l—The Virginia Model 
By H. 1. CHAPELLE 


dealing with the yacht America and her ancestry, 

brings up the interesting subject of pilot boats. Taking 
all types of commercial schooners into consideration, the 
pilot boat most closely approaches the yacht in her require- 
ments, since she carries no cargo and has to be fast and sea- 
worthy. The reputations of individual schooners of the pilot 
boat class have been of the highest, not only for speed and 
weatherliness but also for beauty. 

It is rather difficult to classify the variations of the pilot 
boat, since schooners built in one locality were often em- 
ployed in another. This resulted in numerous modifications in 
design; to catalogue these would require more space than is 
available in a magazine article. For that reason, it is neces- 
sary to divide the general class into types, according to 
locality, and to treat each during the zenith of its evolution 
rather than to attempt to show the development of the 
whole class from its inception to recent times. 

As far as I can judge, the pilot boats as a class were all 
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direct descendants of a model of schooner developed on the 
Chesapeake some time before 1745. Just how early a date 
can be placed on the employment of a special model of boat 
in the pilot service on the Bay, or at other ports, I cannot 
say; at any rate, it was prior to the Revolution. Though 
descending from a common type, by 1812 the New York 
boats were a distinct model when compared with their con- 
temporaries on the Chesapeake, while after 1850 the Boston 
boats differed from both. Unquestionably, this distinction 
of form was due to a difference in the requirements of local 
service; not in the customs of the pilots so much as in the 
weather and sea conditions to be met off each port. Never- 
theless, such classification is, like the dates given, no more 
than a generalization, since Maryland- and Virginia-built 
pilot boats were used off Sandy Hook as late as the ’40’s, and 
Boston-built schooners later. It can be seen, therefore, that 
the distinctions made between the various models, taking 
them by locality and date, must often be somewhat vague. 

Considering the material available as evidence, it seems 
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Fig. 2. Another schooner from the Humphreys collection. A note says: “This vessel should have more waist. 1800.” 
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possible to establish the fact that the Virginia model (this 
term includes Maryland-built boats) was the oldest and that 
it was the forerunner of all other types of pilot boat along 
our coasts. This is sufficient reason for choosing the Virginia 
model as our first subject in studying the type. In addition, 
it is particularly expedient to 
do so, since the Southern 
boats reached a climax in 
development at an earlier 
date than the boats of the 
Northern ports and also went 
out of existence while the 
others were still developing. 

Though advertisements, 
offering for sale schooners of 
the pilot boat model, can be 
found in Maryland papers 
dated before the Revolution, 
no plans so early in date have 
yet come to light. In fact, 
it is not until the last decade 
of the eighteenth century 
that any evidence of this na- 


class 


bring her home; consequently, the boat had to work easily. 
However, the boat had to be large enough to be seaworthy 
when loaded with the provisions needed for a stay at sea 
until all the pilots found ships; it was found that a schooner 
about 60 feet on deck was the best size to meet this require- 
ment. In addition to these 
physical considerations, the 
popular model of pilot boat 
would be influenced by the 
prevailing ideas of the locality 
as to what element of design 
should be used as a basis of 
comparison of individuals. 
In the locality in question, 
speed under sail was looked 
upon as such a means of 
valuation. Of course, the pilot 
service being competitive, 
this feature took on addi- 
tional importance. All these 
considerations combined to 
produce a most interesting 
model of schooner; the eco- 





ture appears. Before present- 
ing such evidence, let us try 
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ice probably prevented the 
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type from reaching unde- 








of the pilot service off the 
Virginia Capes. 

Though there was deep 
water off, and in, the entrance 
to the Bay, the havens in which a pilot boat might find 
shelter in bad weather were comparatively shoal. Most of the 
schooners used in the service were, therefore, rather shallow. 
However, their stations when on duty were at sea, hence 
seaworthiness was essential. When the pilots had boarded 
incoming ships, only one hand was left on the pilot boat to 





Fig. 4. Sail plan of the schooner shown in Fig. 3. 








sirable extremes. 

Beginning with 1798, the 
earliest plan whose date can 
be given with certainty is the 
one shown in Figure 1. This was an unfinished draught by 
Joshua Humphreys, the famous designer of the frigate 
Constitution. The original was complete except for dead- 
wood, transom and the position of the masts. Dated 1798, 
this plan was probably a project for a dispatch vessel or 

(Continued on page 82) 


Fig. 5. The schooner “Lafayette,” 
the lines of which were taken off by 
Francis Grice, U.S.N. He says of 
her: “This schooner is the fastest 
in her business. She is without 
shrouds or stays” 





“Manana” 


This handsome schooner yacht was de- 
signed by Charles D. Mower and built 
by M. M. Davis & Son for Roger Young 
of the New York Yacht Club and the 
Cruising Club of America. She is 92’ 2” 
l.o.a., 68’ O” l.w.l., 20’ beam and 12’ 


draft. Her engine is a 100 hp. Winton ay ; 
Diesel with 2:1 reduction-gear ae | ea FS iggne gece Gime ~~- _ 


Rosenfeld Photos 


The joinerwork in the main 
saloon is mahogany rubbed 
doun to a wax finish, mak- 
ing an attractive room. The 
deck cabin, shown below, is 
also finished in mahogany. 
It has a fine all ’round view 
from its windows and the 
two settees are long enough 
to sleep on. (Left) The engi- 
neer has plenty of room 
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We kept busy on the Silver Shoals, for there was always a job for someone 


“Carlsark” Goes Treasure Hunting 


The Expedition Leaves Great Inagua for Puerto Plata 
and Locates the Two Wrecks on the Silver Shoals 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 


Y THAT evening the troublesome divers’ boat had 
B been completely gone over and pronounced sea- 
worthy. We were ready to move on. Our original 
plan had been to go direct to the Shoals and start operations 
immediately, but in order to give the diving boat a trial 
under tow before entrusting the com- 
pressor to it, we decided to go from 
Inagua to Puerto Plata, in Sante 
Domingo, a run of about 210 miles 
dead into the eye of the trade wind. 
Fortunately the breeze was light the 
first day and we made fairly good 
time motoring against it. On the sec- 
ond day out the breeze piped up, the 
sea began to roll in, and progress was 
cut down to a minimum. We were 
only a few miles off the beautiful 
north coast of Haiti, where the moun- 
tains rise sheer out of the sea and 
tumble back, range upon range, much 
like those on the west coast of New- 
foundland, which Carlsark had left 
only a few months before. Away to the 
south, barely visible in the haze, 
stood the rectangular shape of Chris- 
tophe’s citadel. 

By mid-afternoon of the second day 
we realized that we could not make 
Puerto Plata before dark, so decided 
to stop bucking the terrific head sea, 





Davis brings up something of interest 


and accordingly slid into Isabella Bay. This little bight lies 
about 25 miles west of Puerto Plata, and is said to be the site 
of Columbus’ first settlement in the New World. We appreci- 
ated the smooth water and the view of the calm, quiet 
countryside after two days of plunging into a trade wind sea. 

The next day brought us to Puerto 
Plata. The trade wind was still blow- 
ing hard, but we finally climbed up 
and over the last roller and slid in be- 
hind the stern and formal looking fort 
into the little harbor. We greeted the 
pilot with no less than six flags flying, 
all required for some one of the many 
rules and regulations governing the 
port. 

A couple of days sufficed to install 
the compressor in the diving boat and 
to take on a full supply of provisions, 
water and gasoline. During odd 
moments we managed to get a glimpse 
of the life in Santo Domingo. 

Over a month had now passed since 
breaking free of New York’s icy grip 
and we were still 80 miles from our 
destination. Delays and unforeseen 
difficulties (only a few of which have 
been enumerated here) had been many, 
but at last everything was ready, and 
we slipped out of the harbor of Puerto 
Plata in the early evening, bound for 
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the Silver Shoals. We had high hopes that they would live 
up to their name and imagined that we might soon be scoop- 
ing up great ingots of silver and nuggets of gold. Possibly 
— but, whatever luck might bring, it would be a great ad- 
venture. 

Our course from Puerto Plata to the Silver Shoals anchor- 
age used by the preceding “treasure hunting” expedition 
was NEN and the distance about eighty-five miles. Fortu- 
nately the trade wind, which had been blowing quite hard 
for several days, dropped to a mere whisper on the evening 
of our departure and Carlsark was able to proceed under 
power on a direct course and at good speed. We had gauged 
the time of our departure so as to arrive on the banks during 
the following day and had hoped, with the aid of those 
members of the crew who had been on last year’s expedition 
and were familiar with the layout and contour of the various 
reefs, to be able to proceed directly to our chosen anchorage. 

During the following morning the wind strengthened but 
was too far ahead to allow any sail to be carried and cut 
down our speed under power. Morning and noon sights 
showed that we were very nearly on a direct line for our 
destination and by early afternoon we were feeling the lee 
afforded by the reefs to the east of us although the change in 
the color of the water which we had expected to find on 
reaching the shallow water of the banks did not appear. 
About mid-afternoon, Al Sears and Puleston went to the 
masthead to watch for the dangerous, green coral heads. At 
5:00 p.m. breakers appeared ahead and to port and green 
heads could be seen all around us. We had not yet run out 
our distance on the log and our dead reckoning showed that 
we were probably a few miles south of their last year’s 
position. The sun was getting low, however, and it was no 
longer safe to attempt to conn our way through the green 
heads, which became much larger and thicker as we ap- 
proached the breakers, so we anchored for the night in 
fourteen fathoms. 

Anchor watches were set for the night and maintained 
throughout our stay on the banks, for despite the partial lee 
afforded by the reefs we pitched quite a bit, bringing up 
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short on the chain and sending a great clatter and shiver 
throughout the ship, and each time it sounded like the end 
for that particular bit of chain. More scope was of no avail 
for the bottom was a solid mass of coral and the bight of the 
chain became entangled in it and could be broken loose only 
with great difficulty. In fact, without the tremendous power 
afforded by the schooner herself lifting on the seas, we would 
undoubtedly have lost an anchor through entanglement 
with coral. It was wonderful holding ground, almost too 
good, in fact. 

Next morning we were up early and anxious to get on and 
find our proposed anchorage and the wreck which lay nearby. 
One look at the breaking reefs, however, convinced us that 
familiarity with them was of little value, for they presented 
an entirely new and different appearance. The wind had 
worked a bit more to the south and increased and there was 
more sea. Heads which had not broken in the smoother 
water now reared up in ugly fashion and those which had 
caused a mere ruffle before were now great seething masses 
of white. 

This variation in appearance of the reefs and heads was 
a phenomenon which we continued to notice throughout our 
stay on the banks. State of the tide, direction and force of 
the wind and sea, and coloring of the sky were all factors 
which had a bearing on the appearance of the reefs. Some- 
times they would loom up above the horizon in a solid wall 
while at other times they resembled individual clumps of 
bushes or trees, or even horses galloping along the skyline. 
Later, when traveling from the schooner to the wreck, less 
than two miles away, it was necessary to carry a compass, 
so different did the reefs appear at various times. 

Realizing that under such conditions nothing would be 
accomplished by moving, we remained at anchor until after 
getting morning and noon sights and definitely locating our 
position. In the meantime we busied ourselves connecting 
up diving gear and making other preparations for under- 
water work. 

Our observations showed us to be about four miles south 
and east of last year’s position so, in the afternoon, with two 


The old flintlock musket (left) brought up by the 
diver showed us that the wreck was not a Spanish 
galleon. Below are some plates and a hammer. 
Everything that came up from the bottom was 
heavily incrusted with coral 
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lookouts at the masthead to conn us 
through the ever-thickening green 
heads, we followed the line of reefs 
off to the northwest. Already we 
had noticed that the latitude and 
longitude of the reefs as shown on 
the charts did not agree exactly 
with our observed positions and, as 
we skirted them, we noticed that 
their outline was actually quite 
different from what seemed to have 
been carried over from one chart to 
another for hundreds of years. We 
checked our observations many 
times during the next few days and 
they all placed us directly in the 
middle of the line of reefs as 
shown on the charts, instead of 
west of it. 

Later that afternoon we anchored 
in a spot which should have been 
within a mile of last year’s anchor- 
age although opinion varied among 
the four who had been there before 
as to whether or not the nearby 
reefs appeared as they should have. 

Next morning we roused out at sunrise and soon after six 
two dories were away to search the reefs for the wreck which 
had been discovered and worked the preceding year. The 
dories were two of the three which had been specially built 
for the trip. They were chopped off at the stern to provide a 
transom large enough to hold an outboard motor, and their 
bottoms were fitted with a well to accommodate a water 
glass for examining the bottom. Although they seemed un- 
usually unstable at first, even for dories, we rapidly gained 





The divers’ boat moored over the wreck 


confidence in them and they did a fine job, much of it in fairly 
rough water. Their principal advantage, of course, was that 
the three could be nested together on deck. 

We found a great mass of exposed coral heads about two 
miles east of the schooner’s position, with others stretching 
out both north and south of us, but nowhere did we come 
upon the peculiar arrangement of five heads in a group be- 
tween which the wreck lay. There were many sizes and ar- 
rangements but never just the one we wanted. 

Searching the bottom with the aid of a water glass to 
break the surface reflection we gazed upon some of the most 
fascinating sights imaginable. The “‘ heads’ which appeared at 
the surface were really the tops of columns of greenish-yellow 
coral growing up like trees from the bottom forty to sixty 
feet below. Some were even larger in diameter at the top 
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“Carlsark” at anchor on the shoals, as near to the wreck as she could be brought with safety 


than the bottom and all had great hollows and caverns be- 
neath overhanging arms or branches of coral. Many species 
of fish swam slowly in and out of these caverns and all about 
the beautiful undersea picture. From the surface much of the 
coral looked like a substance which could be easily swished 
through by a knife or broken off by hand while actually it 
was very hard and often sharp. 

The water was crystal clear and, at the prevailing depth 
of forty to sixty feet, details of the bottom could be made 
out as clearly as if it was only air through which we looked. 
Nevertheless the fascination of the whole picture, plus the 
realization that somewhere along the twenty- to thirty-mile 
stretch of the reefs there were wrecks dating back over three 
hundred years, made it easy to imagine that we saw old 
anchors, cannon, or other fittings from a wrecked vessel. 

Neither the old nor any new wreck was discovered that 
morning, however, and about noon both dories returned to 
the schooner, disappointed at the lack of success. Another 
set of sights checked our position closely and showed that 
we were just about where we should have been, but still 
we had not found the five peculiar heads and the old wreck. 

Various possibilities were weighed by members of the crew 
and everyone seemed to have a different theory of just where 
the wreck really Jay. One group questioned the accuracy 
of the navigators; they, in turn, doubted the accuracy of 
the other expedition’s position. It was disappointing not 
to have found the wreck immediately as we had hoped but 
it was not difficult to understand for it was like making a 
landfall on an uncharted coast; there were the reefs, and 
here was our position, but the absence of a definite land- 
mark tended to multiply in our minds the possible slight 
error in position. 

After hashing it over for an hour or so it was decided to 
move a few miles to the south and we proceeded to do so 
that afternoon. Spirits were low that evening and all kinds 
of dire predictions were made although actually we had 
searched only one day and covered but a few miles. Fortu- 
nately it was Emil’s birthday, and he did a lot towards 
cheering us up by serving a wonderful dinner of Dominican 
turkey with wine, jelly and all the trimmings. 

Two searching parties started out early the next morning 
and soon the whole atmosphere changed, for Dave returned 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Aerial Explorations, Inc 


City Island, New York, which exists almost solely for the construction and upkeep of the yacht fleet 


The Month in Yachting 


Frostbite Season Officially 
Opened at Essex 


F agginscnngte + numerous dinghy races 
were held earlier in the season, 
still the official Frostbite activities of 
the 1934-35 period were launched at 
that picturesque, historic and _hos- 
pitable old town of Essex on the Con- 
necticut River by the Essex Yacht Club 
during the Armistice day week-end, 
November 10th, 11th and 12th. 

This annual fixture of the progressive 
little club attracted 31 craft of the A, B, 
and Midget classes as well as some of the 
foremost Corinthians who have gone in 
for dinghy sailing, many noteworthy 
craft, and a goodly gallery of those who 
enjoy watching, if not participating in, 
these chilling contests. 

The chief trophies competed for were 
the George E. Roosevelt Challenge 
Plaque among the craft of Class A; the 
Essex Challenge Trophy for Class B 
competition, and the series trophy for 
the most points scored during the three 
days. A. W. Erdman, with Twinkle, 
managed to roll up enough points to 
take both the Roosevelt Plaque and the 
series prize, while Frank E. Campbell 
tallied 102 points with Fancy Pants and 
won the Essex Trophy. Commodore 
Walter Rowe, with Liza, was second to 
Erdman in the Roosevelt Trophy com- 
petition with 155 points against the 
latter’s 160, while Cornelius Shields 


tallied 99 points with Prudence to take 
second place to Campbell. 

The results of the three days’ racing 
as a sanctioned N.A.D.A. event were 
as follows: 


CLASS A 
Boat Owner Points 
Twinkle Erdman 341 
Liza Rowe 337 
Mothball Dodge 327 
Vodka Hart 327 
Kerchoo Harrison 313 
Tadpole Alvord 293 
Banshee II Devlin 292 
Sunburn Marvin 277 
Fanny Dunker II Mrs. Hill 243 
Miss Fortune Stockder 231 
Cublet Keeler 223 
Padded Cell Hoffman 165 
Snow Plow Holt 156 
Long Shot Smith 151 
Fifi Deming 143 
Filalet Dyer 103 
CO,.-Dry Ice Mulcahey 97 
CLASS B 
Fancy Pants Campbell 173 
Prudence Shields 171 
Flying Trapeze Wood 143 
Mae West Hill 138 
Ice Pick II Hall 119 
Beta Moody 100 
Moo Lane 93 
Tinker’s Cuss Swan 89 
Chill Blain Carr 84 
Jinx Hart 80 
Little Dipper Mather 71 
Popeye King 34 


For the members of the Essex Yacht 
Club this was the last event of their 
fall series, the winner being Harrison’s 


Kerchoo, which had a lead of one point 
over the Vodka. Also from this series 
final choice was made of the team to 
represent the Essex Yacht Club in 
Bermuda, as follows: Twinkle, Erdman; 
Vodka, Hart; Liza, Rowe; Kerchoo, 
Harrison. 

The attendance was not quite up to 
previous marks set, chief among the 
missing being the Boston enthusiasts. 
Honorary Commodore Roosevelt made 
the presentation addresses of the two 
major prizes on Sunday night, after 
which several of the Class B craft and 
their owners vanished, leaving only the 
*‘A’s”’ to compete on Monday. 

The Saturday races were held over 
courses off the clubhouse in light to 
medium breezes, while Sunday’s con- 
tests, following a hard overnight rain, 
were sailed in light and fickle north- 
westerly breezes during the morning 
session and with a much stronger and 
more true blow from the same direction 
in the afternoon. The Monday events 
were held in a fairly stiff blow from the 
same direction but with the mercury 
much lower. 

The battle between Frank Camp- 
bell’s Fancy Pants, the dinghy that 
looks as though a piano manufacturer 
and a jeweller had combined with the 
naval architect and builder in her pro- 
duction, and Corny Shields’ new one- 
design Herreshoff creation, Prudence, 
afforded the closest competition of the 
regatta. 
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New 33-Foot One-Design? 


NSPIRED by the suggestions of 
George M. Pynchon, former owner 
of the Jstalena, and Edmund Lang, 
owner of Banzai, the Herreshoff Manu- 
facturing Company has perfected de- 
signs for a new 33-foot one-design sloop 
which embodies many improvements 
over the gallant and hard-sailed New 
York ‘Thirties.” If a class of six or 
more of the new sloops can be got to- 
gether, the old timers will have to look 
to their laurels. 


Miami News Service 
‘achts from everywhere make 
their headquarters at Miami 
during the winter season. Here 
are some of the larger craft at 
anchor in Biscayne Bay 


A Long South Seas Voyage 
Completed 


N 1932, when the depression was 
taxing the relief resources of San 
Francisco to the utmost, Mrs. Lois 
Jordan established a kitchen where the 
unemployed might secure food and 
shelter in return for some small services. 
To show their gratitude, several of the 
skilled artisans who had been helped 
turned to and finished the ketch Kama, 
then partially completed, and presented 
her to Mrs. Jordan. She had long wished 
to make a voyage to the South Seas and, 
with her son Sidney and a friend, 
Robert Ruckman, the Kama shoved off 
for Los Angeles on June 24th, 1933, 
reaching there after a slow trip. 

Then the course was shaped for 
Tahiti, which was reached after a 
passage of 49 days. Mrs. Jordan and her 
son were recalled to San Francisco and 
Ruckman enlisted a volunteer crew 
consisting of Eric de Reynier (a Stan- 
ford student on a world tour), Wolfgang 
von Winkel, of Berlin, and Charles 
Moses, of Cincinnati. The Kama sailed 
from Tahiti on May 11th, 1934, bound 


for the Marquesas, 800 miles away. A 
week was spent in the Bay of Taiohae, 
and then sail was made for Honolulu. 
This 2000-mile stretch provided weeks 
of head winds alternated with days of 
flat calm. 

Leaving Honolulu July 28th, Kama 
headed for home, reaching San Fran- 
cisco September 12th, after a long 
struggle with light airs, with food and 
water gone except for a small can of 
coffee, one of corn and one of beans. 
When last seen, the crew was planning 
an even longer voyage in the Pacific. 





J. Rogers Maxwell at the wheel of the 

schooner “Emerald” when she beat the 

“Corona” in the N.Y.Y.C. 1896 

regatta over the “Inside Course” in 
New York Bay 
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Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. 
Championships 


PLENDID racing weather, well- 

filled entry lists, and exceptional 
activity among the junior helmsmen 
characterized the 1934 championship 
season of the Barnegat Bay Yacht 
Racing Association. Winners of the 
coveted blue pennants bearing the 
insignia of historic old Barnegat Light, 
emblematic of titular honors, were as 
follows: 


Class ‘‘E” Sloops — Ist Div. 
Alita Miss Florence Chance 
Class “E” Sloops — 2nd Div. 


Valrick S. V. Merrick 
Class ‘‘A” Cat Boats 

Bat Mack & Beck Crabbe 
International Star Class 

Nick C. E. Lucke, Jr. 
International Snipe Class 

Sylph Wm. Warner 
17’ Cat Boats 

Flying Devil III E. F. Britton, 3d 
Class ‘‘A”’ Sneakboxes 

Doon II R. Colie, Jr. 
Class ‘‘B”’ Sneakboxes 

Flying Ebony E. W. Til, Jr. 
Moth Boats 

Undertaker II J. Wright 


Total entries for the season mounted 
to 139 in the nine classes scheduled, 
racing out of the Bay Head, Mantolok- 
ing, Lavallette, Seaside Park, Island 
Heights, Ocean Gate and Toms River 
Yacht Clubs, and the average participa- 
tion was unusually high. 

Activity among the junior sailors was 
particularly prenounced. There were 52 
entries in the Class ‘‘A’’ sneakboxes, 24 
in Class ‘‘B”’ sneakboxes, and 12 in the 
17-foot cat boats. It is quite possible 
that Jersey waters in 1935 will be repre- 
sented in the Sears Cup Contest. The 
season’s standing in the various classes 
follows: 
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Class “‘E”’ Sloops — First Division Class ‘‘A” Sneakboxes — 52 entries 


Yacht Skipper % Yacht Skipper % 

Alita, Miss Florence Chance 88.0 Doon II, R. Colie, Jr. 95.7 
Rascal II, F. W. Thacher 70.1 Widgeon, R. Hart 94.4 
Repeal, Don Colyer 53.8 Gedunk II, D. Richman 88.0 
Scamp, J. E. Orchard 42.7 Alert, M. H. Webster, Jr. 76.4 
Scandal, Karl Schoettle 20.7 West Wind, G. VanDuyne 64.1 


Class ‘‘E”’ Sloops — Second Division Class ‘‘B”’ Sneakboxes — 24 entries 








Valrick, 8. V. Merrick 100.0 Flying Ebony, E. W. Ti, Jr. 92.0 
What-Ho, T. Dilworth 45.9 Damfino, Robert Orchard 91.3 
a L. a sie 82.4 
Class “A” Cat Boats rainstorm, H. 01 inson 63.0 
Bat, M. & B.Cr abbe 7 . 8 Soco, C. Buttenheim 56.0 
otus, F. P. oettile 3 . 
Tamwock, A. B. Diss 56.5 Moth B oats — 21 entries 
Spy, E. J. Schoettle, Jr Undertaker IT, J. Wright 90.7 
& H. Kleinhaus 39.6 Narf, A. J. Griffith 87.4 
itp F, 140 68.9 
: -Pint, C. Lillie 68.9 
International Star Class ‘Amen, F. Williams 9.2 
Nick Nack, C. E. Lucke, Jr. 78.5 
Curlew, H. A. Ludeke 55.5 
Scarab, O. F. Zurn IIT 52.3 + + + 
ue, ¥. T. Brooks 45. 
Models Race at Grand Rapids ni 
17’ Cat Boats HE third annual national cham- bbe his ee a ae me 
Flying Devil ITI, E. F. Britton 87.5 pionship regatta for model racing : . : ; 
Petrel. T. Debevoise 70.2 which won the national championship 
UD. Miss 1. Benkert 63:2 yachts of the Marblehead 50-800 Class for 1934 
Water Witch IIT, J. T. Carson 62.2 was held at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Gusto, W. Spaeth 44.8 September 15th and 16th. The races 





One of the eleven one-design 32-footers 
built by Russell J. Pouliot, Inc., for 
yachtsmen at Charlevoix, Mich. 


The Essex Yacht 
Club opened the 
Frostbite season with 
@ regatta over the 
Armistice Day week- 





**Annisquam,”’ de- _— 
signed by Eldredge- 
McInnis, Inc., is a 
new fast 33-footer 
driven by two Chrys- 


ler “Crown” engines 





L : 1 aA hat oe eS xe pee oo ae ee: 
: a Walter X. Brennan 


were sailed in the new Grand Rapids 
Model Yacht basin which all the skip- 
pers present declared to be the finest 
they had ever seen. The basin is rectan- 
gular, 650 by 250 feet, with low wooden 
banks and floats. 

There were thirty-two entries from 
eight different clubs, though with- 
drawals and delays cut the field to 
twenty-four. These were divided into 
four groups, each one of which qualified 
four models for the semi-finals. 

The meet was started in a brisk wind 
with intermittent rain squalls, and the 
wind at times shifted several points. 
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D. H. Sparkman’s new Class B Frost- 
bite dinghy, designed by Nicholas 
Potter and built by Herreshoff 


“Dorothy Q” was designed by J. G. 
Alden and built this year by the 
Quincy Adams Yacht Yard. She is 
30 feet l.w.l. and her engine is a 4-20 
reduction gear Kermath 








M. Rosenfeld 


Leona, of Detroit, led Group I with 
Spud II, of Grand Rapids, second; 
Broom, of Marblehead, led Group II 
with Clipper, of Traverse City, Mich., 
next; Shandon, a Detroit boat, won in 
Group III, followed by Mogul, Grand 
Rapids champion; in Group IV, Zip, 
sailed by George Baron, 1933 challenger 
in the international races in England, led 
with Lucky Strike II, a local boat, next. 

The semi-finals were sailed next day 
in a strong breeze which blew straight 
down the pond. Sixteen boats were 
divided into two groups, each to qualify 
four. These were: Mogul, Zip, Leona 


and Armaje VI in the first section, and 
Shandon, Talisman II, and Broom, in 
the second group, with Clipper and 
Shadow tied for fourth place. Clipper 
won the sail-off, while Armaje VI with- 
drew in favor of White Heather I. 

In the finals, after several sail-offs, 
Mogul did well but the winner was 
Shandon, owned by Van Cuelenbroek, 
of Detroit, with 22 points. Talisman II, 
of Marblehead, was second with 21; 
Mogul third, also with 21 points, fol- 
lowed by Broom, 20; Clipper, 19; Zip, 
15; Leona, 14, and White Heather I, 8. 
Close as the point score is, it fails to 
show the closeness of the competition. 


+ + + 


Long Island Yachtsman Dies 


ENRY GROWTAGE, prominent 

in yachting on the south shore of 

Long Island, died suddenly from a 

heart attack late in October. The fu- 

neral services were held at his home in 

East Moriches, L. I. He was sixty-seven 

years of age and had been active in 
yachting for most of his long life. 


Defying superstition, 
**Endeavour”’ sailed 
from Newport on Octo- 
ber 5th. Here she is as 
she arrived in South- 
ampton Water on the 
19th, after a passage of 
13 days 10 hours 


New officers of the 
A.P.B.A.: L. Gordon 
Leech, of Washington, 
D. C., timer; J. Y. S. 
Tyson, of Philadelphia, 
measurer; George W. 
Sutton, Jr., of New 


York, president; C. F. 
Chapman, of New York, 
secretary of the racing 
commission, and Leon- . 
ard H. Thomson. of : 
Detroit, secretary Rs 
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For many years he served as chair- 
man of the regatta committee of the 
Great South Bay Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation and was that organization’s 
delegate to the North American Yacht 
Racing Union. Each year he presented 
a prize for seamanship to be competed 
for by the juniors in the South Bay fleet. 


+ + + 


World Outboard Record Broken 


EAN DUPUY, the outboard pilot 
who captained the French team that 
competed at the international re- 
gatta held last winter at Palm Beach, 
Florida, continues to seek the last frac- 
tion of a mile of speed. According to 
advices received by motor boat officials 
here, he has recently raised the world’s 
speed record for outboards to 65.75 
m.p.h., using a Class X Soriano engine 
in a series of runs on the Seine. The 
new mark has been submitted to the 
International Motor Yachting Union 
for official recognition. 
The previous international Class X 
record was 59.47 m.p.h., made in 1932. 
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EDITORIAL 


Still Talking About It 


HEREVER yachtsmen gather these days the late 

series for the America’s Cup is still the favorite topic 
of conversation. It will not down, and probably we shall be 
hearing the protests discussed from every conceivable angle 
throughout the winter —or until something equally con- 
tentious arises to take its place. 

In England, judging from comment in the sporting press 
and letters from yachtsmen, the matter is accepted with 
more equanimity than might have been expected. Imputa- 
tions against our sporting ethics have appeared in print, but 
among well informed yachtsmen it is generally admitted 
that the Endeavour failed to bring the Cup home rather by 
reason of her skipper’s failure than because a protest, be- 
latedly made, was therefore denied a hearing. Most of the 
British yachting journals admit as much. Which, after all, 
is a generous point of view to take of a situation that had, 
potentially, all the makings of a first class international 
misunderstanding. 

oe 


An Untenable Interpretation of the Overtaking Rule 


HE ABOVE does not imply that the public or the press 
in Great Britain think that the British yacht received 
just treatment in the matter of the protest. They are skepti- 
cal as to the statement that Endeavour was in the wrong in 
the first incident Sopwith complained of in the fourth race. 
Mr. B. Heckstall-Smith, who witnessed the races here and is 
an acknowledged authority on the interpretation of the 
racing rules (he is author of ‘‘Yacht Racing”’ and secre- 
tary of the Yacht Racing Association), analyzes both situa- 
tions in detail in the British press. In discussing the first 
incident, he puts forward an interpretation of the over- 
taking rule which not many will accept, even in his own 
country. He contends that the overtaking yacht must keep 
clear of the overtaken yacht even though the latter alters her 
course 180 degrees and heads back towards the yacht on 
which was placed the burden of keeping clear while still 
overtaking. We wonder if any decisions in British waters 
have ever upheld this contention. He cites none, though 
certainly the maneuver is a common one prior to the start 
of a race. To the storm of demurs his interpretation called 
forth, he has subsequently modified this analysis of the 
overtaking rule. Which does not necessarily mean that Rain- 
bow was in the right in the incident under consideration. 
Many competent judges who saw the maneuver hold that 
neither yacht should have been disqualified, or else that 


Sopwith had reasonable grounds for his contention. Without 
all the facts a correct judgment is impossible. But certainly 
the British “expert’s’”’ contention that, because a yacht 
happens to be overtaking another when sailing away from a 
starting line, she must still keep out of the way when the 
overtaken boat turns to sail back towards the line is not 
accepted. As to the second incident, a strong case was made 
out for Endeavour. 
4 +-¢ 


A New Deal in the American Power Boat Association 


HE RECENT annual meeting of the A. P. B. A., gov- 

erning body in power boat racing in America, saw a new 
board of officers elected and several important changes made 
in the rules governing our most important high speed racing 
class. These are detailed elsewhere in this issue. The job of 
guiding such a huge organization as this is a real task. 
The two past presidents, George H. Townsend and Frederick 
R. Still, worked hard and faithfully for many years to bring 
the A. P. B. A. to its present high status. There is still much 
to do, there are many problems yet to be solved. Energetic, 
tactful, with a wide knowledge of power boat affairs, the 
new board, headed by George W. Sutton, should accomplish 
much. To them we extend our best wishes. 


a 


To Keep Contestants Apart at the Start 


ERE IS a suggestion from a member of the race com- 
mittee of an important yacht club in the East that 
seems to have merit and will bear further thought. During 
years of service for his club in important match races he has 
become convinced, he says, that a majority of the protests 
made are on situations arising before the start. Particularly 
is this the case in match races between two boats, where 
each skipper is so intent on getting the better berth that he 
maneuvers his yacht in close proximity to his adversary 
throughout the whole starting period. Frequently these 
maneuvers occur in rapid and bewildering succession, and 
they frequently result in ruining a good start for both 
yachts. Therefore, in a match of great importance, why, he 
suggests, should the two contestants not be started in lanes 
by dividing the starting line in the middle by a small buoy 
and assigning to each yacht one side or the other, to which 
she must keep until after she has crossed. This would put a 
premium on hitting the line with the gun, with full headway 
and free from interference from a competitor. After the start 
the ocean would be free to both boats. 
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HUGH M. MATHESON 


HE Commodore of the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club, Hugh M. Matheson, is 

a familiar figure not only to yachtsmen in Southern Florida waters, but he is 
known in northern waters as well, where he is frequently seen afloat during the 
summer season. His three-masted schooner “ Azara’”’ was probably the only yacht 
in the great fleet that followed the late America’s Cup series off Newport which 
came all the way from Florida for this event. Brought up on the water from an 
early age (his father, the late William J. Matheson was an ardent yachtsman) 
he has sailed both on Long Island Sound and on Biscayne Bay. In the last 
named waters he has, during the past twenty years, done much to foster the sport 
of racing and cruising. Primarily a cruising man, he has owned many auxiliary 
and power cruisers, from the ‘‘Querida II,”’ back in 1912, to his latest boat, the 
“‘ Azara,”’ designed by the late A. Cary Smith. In her, he won the race from 
Miami to St. Petersburg, Florida, last spring, and finished first in the ocean race 
from the latter port to Havana. Before the ‘‘ Azara,”’ he had built for him from 
designs by “‘ Larry”? Huntington the auxiliary ketch ‘‘ Marmion” and in her he 
cruised extensively through the Florida Keys and around Cuba. 

In addition to his yachting activities, Hugh Matheson has on occasion taken 
time off to act as mayor of Coconut Grove, where he lives. We understand he 
made a good job of it. 

His yacht clubs are, in addition to the Biscayne Bay organization, in which he 
has filled several offices, the New York Yacht Club and the Cruising Club of 
America. 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


FRIEND of mine — I still have a couple left — wrote © 


the other day that since Mr. Sopwith paid for his share 
of the Late Unpleasantness at Newport he was entitled to 
sail Endeavour any way he wanted to — even stern first. 
This idea, which may seem elementary to some people, 
caught me all aback. I had been laboring under the delusion 
that an owner owes it to his boat to get the best out of her on 
every point of sailing in every strength of wind. But I now 
realize that that’s all tosh and sentiment. When you come 
down to bald realities a yacht is merely a fabrication of 
metal, wood, and fiber, and as such is entitled to no consider- 
ation. The owner doesn’t owe his boat a nickel. 


Viewing the relationship between owner and boat from 
this practical standpoint, I reread what George Martin said 
in his delightful book Sailorman about the way a certain 
Thames bargee sailed his humble box-like craft: ‘Sailing 
with the skipper is like being taken for a walk by a fox terrier 
whose chief delight is to scrap with every other dog he sees; 
and, as soon as he has polished off one, to dash away in search 
of another. Unless there was some special reason for marking 
time — waiting for water perhaps — Vigilant was always 
sailed as fast as ever she would go, and the sails were 
trimmed as if she were racing.”’ So let’s cancel the above 
paragraph and get back to first principles. If the skipper of a 
Thames barge can sail as if he were racing, can’t we all? 


The recent administrative upset in the American Power 
Boat Association is another proof of the maxim that if you 
hitch your wagon to a star you'll go high, wide and hand- 
some. George W. Sutton, Jr., has been writing power boat 
articles for YacutTiNnG for the last several years. He is now 
president of the A. P. B. A., and he has my sincerest con- 
gratulations and commiserations. 


The proper introductory formula for any comment on 
the Sopwith protest decision is, ‘It is a pity that the un- 
fortunate incident has not been forgotten, but .. .” So 
I promptly fall in line and add my two cents’ worth of pity 
while referring to a set of photographs recently brought to 
my attention that were taken before the start of the fourth 
race. It is a pity these photographs were not available at the 
time when the New York Yacht Club thought it was saving 


Mr. Sopwith from disqualification by not entertaining his 
protest, for the sequence shows Rainbow as weather boat 
bearing down on Endeavour and forcing her away from the 
starting line. As shown in a diagram on page 225 of The 
America’s Cup Races a somewhat similar situation occurred 
in 1895. Then the British yacht Valkyrie III jibed over, 
bore down on the American Defender, and was disqualified. 
That situation was complicated for comparative purposes, 
however, by the facts that the boats touched and that the 
weather boat was promptly protested. 


I see by the papers that a woman is going to try a Transat- 
lantic dash next summer in a flush deck motor boat ‘‘some- 
what similar in design to a submarine hull, so that the vessel 
can be almost awash without danger of foundering.” There’ll 
be 850 hp. in one engine, and with half a break of luck the 
intrepid female will lower the 8.8. Bremen’s record of 4 days 
14 hours from Ambrose Channel Light Vessel to Cherbourg 
Breakwater. Reminds me of Fred Bradley’s quotation of a 
remark made by an aged Down Easter. The State of Maine 
man was lying in port in a Friendship sloop when a steel 
motor yacht dashed in and anchored near. Somebody ad- 
mired the speed and luxurious appointments of the motor 
yacht, and the old sailor delivered himself of his opinion. 
“Yes, she’s handsome to look at, but when she’s caught at 
sea in a blow and gets all unsoldered, we'll be settin’ pretty.” 


The suggestion put forward by George Roosevelt, vice- 
commodore of the Cruising Club of America, that the pro- 
jected race to Norway be sailed without rules other than 
those which constitute the law of the sea, is plainly a step in 
the right direction. But suppose, if the race is run, somebody 
feels tempted to pass through the Caledonian Canal from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the North Sea. Shouldn’t there be a rule 
about not parting the British Isles in the middle? 


The future outlook for Class J racing in American waters 
is dim at this writing, but the chance is correspondingly 
bright that Gerard B. Lambert, who recently bought 
Yankee, will take her across next summer to race in England. 
An adventure of this sort is just what international sport 
needs. It will be mighty interesting, too, to see what En- 
deavour does to Yankee, or vice versa. 
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Outboard profile of Richardson Boat Company’s latest, with the arrangement of mast and seat for the lookout 


The Richardson Sportsman Cruisabout 


HIS trim looking craft is the latest 

member of the well known Rich- 
ardson Cruisabout family, especially 
adapted to the needs of a prominent 
mid-western sportsman who 
plans to use her this winter for 
game fishing in Florida waters. 
The hull is that of the standard 
Cruisabout and is 32’ long, 
9’ 6” beam and 2’ 6” draft. 
The power plant is a Gray 
Model “‘260” which gives her 
a speed of better than 16 
m.p.h. With larger power, the 
speed may be anything up to 
27 m.p.h. 

The arrangement is rather 
novel but is quite practical for 
a boat of this type. Water 
tank, cable locker and toilet 
are under the forward deck. 
Next comes a large locker, 


controls may be installed here. The 
cabin has plenty of lounging space and 
upper and lower berths on one side 
with the galley arrangements, including 





The lookout spots a sailfish fin 


ished in cream enamel with enough 
mahogany trim to give a touch of color. 
A huge oilskin locker is just inside of 
the door leading to the cockpit, where it 
will be accessible either from 
the cabin or the cockpit. 
There is 6’ 3’’ clear headroom 
throughout the cabin which is 
airy and well lighted through 
large rectangular windows. 
The cockpit is exceptionally 
large and the deck shelter is 
roomy and well protected. A 
pulpit is fitted forward and a 
seat for the lookout is pro- 
vided on the mast for use 
when fishing. The standing 
roof is short, leaving the after 
part of the cockpit entirely 
clear for the anglers. Two 
swivel chairs are installed in 
the after part of the cockpit 


for their use and just forward of the 
taffrail are hatches, one opening into 
the bait well, the other into the fish well. 


stove, sink, icebox, dresser and ample 
storage space for dishes, cooking gear 
and food, opposite. The interior is fin- 


with shelf top, and a comfortable seat 
on each side, high enough for clear 
vision. Duplicate steering wheel and 





























More than half the length of the boat is given to the cockpit so that a large crowd may be carried 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they appear. 
Further information concerning any design should be addressed direct to the naval architect in question. 
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“Fayaway,” a Husky Seagoing Ketch 


HE tidy auxiliary ketch shown on 

this page was designed by John G. 
Alden, of Boston, to meet the owner’s 
requirements for a boat which could be 
handled by one man and yet be able to 
carry several people in safety and com- 
fort on a voyage to the West Indies. She 
has recently been completed at the yard 
of the Reed-Cook Construction Co., 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 

While she has as yet been tried out 
only in light breezes, which have driven 
her at a speed of six to seven knots, she 
seems to be a true single-hander, hold- 
ing her course indefinitely with the 
tiller lashed not only on all points 
of sailing but also under power. 
Her sail area is 685 square feet and 

























her sails are small and easily 


handled. The jib is fitted with — 


roller furling gear and the roller 
reefing gear on the mizzen makes 
it easy to get perfect balance. 
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She is almost a double- 
ender with a small, high 


transom 


She is 35’ 7” over all, 31’ 10” on the 
water line, 11’ 3” beam and 5’ draft. 
She carries 8500 pounds of lead on her 
keel. In her trials she was exceedingly 
easy in a swell or chop and should 
prove to be dry in a seaway. 

The power plant is a 10 hp. Miller oil- 
burning engine which gives her a speed 
of nearly six knots when under power 
alone. 

The arrangement below gives a 
roomy cabin, with an extension seat and 
standing berth on one side and a tran- 
som berth on the other. The stateroom 
forward accommodates two more or may 
be used for stowage on long voyages. 
The galley is aft, with sink and 
icebox to port, a coal burning 


=». Shipmate stove to starboard and 


plenty of stowage space for cooking 
gear and dishes. The toilet room is 
forward, between the cabin and the 
stateroom, with lockers opposite. 
































































































Cabin plan of “Fayaway,” the new auxiliary ketch designed by John G. Alden 
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With her raking houses with rounded corners, this new yacht looks distinctly modern 


A Twin Screw High Speed Commuter 


HIS TRIM 75-footer, designed by 

Masterson & Schlegel, of New 
York, has a number of interesting fea- 
tures. The houses, of stainless steel, 
welded instead of being riveted, have 
been laid out so that the yacht has a 
modern profile that harmonizes with 
the somewhat straight sheer line. The 
yacht is 75’ 0.a., 14’ beam and 4’ draft. 


The crew’s quarters and galley are 
forward, and the owner’s stateroom is 
aft. The dining saloon is under a low 
house, and the living room is amidships 
in the deckhouse, the forward part of 
which is bulkheaded off for the pilot 
house. The bar is handy to living room 
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and after cockpit, and the stateroom 
may be used as a lounge during the day- 
time. There is a protected passageway 
clear fore and aft, a feature which will 
be appreciated in wet weather. 

The engine room is large and has full 
headroom. It houses a pair of motors 
of sufficient power to give the yacht a 
sustained speed of 28 miles per hour. 
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Outboard profile, deck and cabin plans of Masterson & Schlegel’s new commuter 
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Sheer, half breadth, body plans and diagonals of the new cruising cutter 


A Cruising Cutter of Interesting Design 


HIS CUTTER is the latest from 

the board of Sparkman & Stephens, 
Inc., of New York, for an owner who 
wishes to remain anonymous for the 
present. She is 33’ 11” over all, 27’ 6” 
l.w.l., 8’ 11” beam and 5’ 6” draft. She 
has 6’ 3” headroom over the entire 
cabin floor. She is designed to be a boat 
in which the owner can live comfortably 
from April to November, rugged enough 
for coastwise cruising in any weather, a 
single-hander under any conditions and, 
subject to these conditions, with the 
maximum speed under sail. 

The cockpit is small and deep and the 
house has been kept narrow to give 
plenty of deck room. The deck forward 
is unobstructed so that light sails and 
ground tackle may be easily handled. 
Jib and staysail sheets, staysail halliard 
and downhaul, and jib roller furling 
gear pennant are all led to the cockpit. 
A boom crutch for the staysail is fitted 
on the mast. 











Much of the running gear is led to the cockpit 















































Below, the outstanding feature is the 
amount of stowage space provided. 
Headroom and floor space in the for- 
ward stateroom are unusual for a boat 
of her size, and the galley details are 
most interesting. The folding leaf in 
front of the stove becomes part of the 
galley bulkhead, concealing the alcohol 
stove. For warmth below, a Shipmate 
fireplace is fitted. The toilet is accessible 
from cabin or stateroom. 

The auxiliary power plant is a Gray 
“‘Sea Scout”’ which will be used mainly 
in calms and congested anchorages, for 
working alongside of docks, and for 
charging batteries. The top of the 
engine box is fast to the companion 
ladder and swings up with it, while the 
sides are hinged so that there will be no 
fishing for wing nuts under the engine 
base. Other interesting details include 
the cockpit seats, which are built 
without cross members so that long 
objects may be stowed there. 





The cabin plan shows a number of unusual details for the owner’s comfort 
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The outboard profile shows a boat of low, rakish appearance 
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A Handsome Twin Screw Commuter 


O DOWN to the New York Yacht 
Club’s East River landing some 
morning and watch the sleek motor 
yachts arriving with their owners, 
bringing them to the city in comfort and 
at a fast pace. Look them over and 
note how many are the product of the 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation. 
Many of the commuters plying between 
Sound ports and New York are from 
the Morris Heights yard, among them 
such craft as William Hale Harkness’ 
Ardea, George F. Baker’s Little Viking, 
Harvey D. Gibson’s Mystery, Harold I. 
Pratt’s Dodger III, J. Lester Parsons’ 
Pleiades and F. B. Ryan’s Bidgee. 
John T. Pratt’s Sea Puss is another 
successful commuter, a fast twin screw 
65-footer, and the boat shown on this 





page follows much the same design. 
The new yacht is 55’ in length over ail, 
11’ 6” extreme beam, and 3’ 4” draft of 
water. Her power plant consists of a 
pair of Speedway gasoline engines de- 
veloping 300 horse power each. These 
will give the yacht a sustained speed of 
24 miles an hour. 

In general appearance she follows the 
modern trend of a low rakish looking 
boat with a minimum of bright work to 
be polished each morning. Painted deck- 
houses, chromium plated exterior hard- 
ware, and little mahogany except as 
trim, seem to be in favor nowadays. 
The new boat may be finished outside 
in either white, gray or black enamel 
according to the owner’s taste. 

The yacht has a pleasing, unbroken 


sheer line and two low houses with 
raking fronts. To keep the apparent 
height low, no awning is fitted over the 
bridge, the helmsman’s only protection 
being a raking windshield. 

From the bridge, a companionway 
leads down to the deck saloon, forward 
of which is the galley with the crew’s 
quarters forward of that. Aft is a double 
stateroom, toilet room and wardrobe 
and a comfortable cockpit. Amidships 
is the engine room which houses the ma- 
chinery and the fuel tanks, of 400 
gallons capacity. 

It is understood that the design above 
has been developed for a New York 
yachtsman and that she will probably 
be built at the Consolidated yard during 
the coming winter. 
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Accommodation plan of the new Consolidated commuter 


A WE GO to press, the word comes 
that the State Department has 
awarded a gold watch to Robert Somer- 
set, former owner of the Jolie Brise, for 
his heroic rescue of ten men from the 
schooner Adriana, which caught fire at 
sea and was burned in the Bermuda 
Race of 1932. The award is made at the 
request of President Roosevelt, sailor 
skipper of our Ship of State, who, late in 
the summer, prompted the State De- 
partment to ascertain the facts of the 
rescue from the Cruising Club of 
America. Never in the recent annals of 
small boat sailing has a rescue more 
stirred the hearts of yachtsmen than 
“Bobby” Somerset’s gallant exploit; 


rarely ever has a national government 
bestowed its award for heroism at a 
time more appropriate to the upbuild- 
ing of sympathetic understanding be- 
tween two sporting peoples. 
Yachtsmen will recall that in the 
spring of 1932 Somerset sailed the 
veteran pilot cutter Jolie Brise from 
England in time to participate in the 
Bermuda Race. The race started and, 
on the first night out from Montauk, 
Somerset, looking astern, saw a red 
glare in the sky. He put back immedi- 
ately on the suspicion that a competitor 
was in difficulties, and found on close 
approach that the Adriana was in the 
last extremity. In a strong wind and a 


“In Time of Peril on the Sea” 


dangerously lumpy cross sea, Somerset 
put the Jolie Brise so close alongside the 
burning yacht that ten of the crew of 
eleven jumped to her deck in safety. 
The eleventh, who delayed in leaping, 
fell into the water and was unfortu- 
nately lost. The Brise abandoned the 
race and sought the nearest port, where 
she landed the victims of the disaster. 
The award of the gold watch, which 
will be presented by the American Am- 
bassador, with a suitable citation of 
““Bobby’s” seamanlike and gallant con- 
duct and a testimonial of the American 
nation’s gratitude, will be appreciated 
by all those myriads who love to see a 
heroic deed graciously remembered. 
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For the Hurricane Season 


Editor, YACHTING: 


I WAS MUCH interested in Dr. Campbell’s 
account of his experience aboard the 
Bluejacket during a hurricane and in compar- 
ing it with the similar ordeal that the fish- 
ing schooner C’.C. Acme survived in the Carib- 
bean as related in YACHTING some time ago. 
It seems evident that a sturdily built hull can 
withstand the most violent punishment that 
the sea is able to inflict, but that the topham- 
per is doomed in winds of such terrific force. 
In fact, the boat’s chances are better with the 
sticks overboard if they can be cleared with- 
out damage to the hull. If Dr. Campbell had 
purposely dismasted his schooner, as they 
did the Acme, he might not have suffered 
the almost fatal knockdown at the height of 
the gale. The Bluejacket’s crew did not have 
to contend with shifting ballast, but they 
had plenty of difficulty with the rest of the 
gear below decks. Companionways, hatches, 
and skylights proved points of structural 
weakness and, in both cases, they were 
battered in or swept away, causing flooding 
below, which would have resulted in founder- 
ing but for the work of the crews. Both cap- 
tains used drogues, and in both cases they 
were improvised. The Acme’s skipper testifies 
to the efficacy of oil, but in the worst of the 
storm his oil bags were swept away. Aboard 
the Acme they lashed the men on deck to the 
stumps of the mast. In not taking a similar 
precaution aboard the Bluejacket, a man was 
washed overboard and it was merely a matter 
of luck that he was not lost. 

The remarkable vividness of this narrative 
puts the reader right aboard the schooner, 
and though I have never been through such a 
terrible experience and hope never to, I 
couldn’t help but speculate as to what I 
would do in such an emergency and as to 
what is humanly possible and practical 
seamanship. The notes I have jotted down 
might bring out something worth while, and 
I would appreciate any comment. 

Could not some better method than canvas 
bags be devised for feeding the oil? Would 
not a sight feed lubricator below decks with a 
14" pipe leading overboard do the trick? 

It seems evident that the fewer deck open- 
ings, the safer the boat will be in heavy 
weather. Ventilator openings should be closed 
with deck plates if the going gets too tough. 
Manhole plates seem safer than hatches but, 
on account of their unhandiness, are prob- 
ably not practical except for lazarette and 
fore peak. With care in design, it should be 
possible to construct hatch covers that 
would “‘stand the gaff,” and not be too heavy 
and cumbersome for everyday use. If the 
fault is in the fastenings, heavy cast bronze 
strap hinges completely across the top should 
be effective. Rounding off the edges and 
binding them with 18 gauge sheet brass 
would add strength. How about a triangular 
hatch, considering the inherent rigidity of its 
shape? The foregoing, with modifications, 
would apply to companionways, but skylights 
present a more difficult problem. 

Would it be feasible or desirable to try 


and save that lower part of a Marconi mast, 
just above the lower or middle shrouds? 

A good drogue should be part of the equip- 
ment of every seagoing yacht. Fenger’s 
double plank drogue looks to be more sturdy 
and practical than others. 

Bertram 8. Bootra 


+ + + 


From a Veteran Yachtsman 


Editor, YACHTING: 


I AGREE with your editorial in October 
YAacHTING, and may say I was disgusted 
and amazed when I read the article in the 
London newspaper about the cabin fittings in 
Rainbow. I can assure you it was not taken 
seriously by thinking yachtsmen on this side. 

I suppose these writers have to find sensa- 
tional news somehow, but I did not think my 
old friend “ Bookstall’’ Smith would do this, 
and I feel sure that by now he regrets it. 
I have not seen him since he returned from 
the races. As you so aptly put it, it is a 
tempest in a tea pot. I can assure you it 
could not have happened in a Lipton tea pot, 
for all his dealings with the New York Yacht 
Club were always most cordial and, as you 
know, I was associated with him in his yacht- 
ing for a very long time. Time and again 
your club gave us concessions that we might 
well have expected not to have got. 

The mistake the “man in the street” 
makes is thinking that these Cup races are 
run on conditions similar to ordinary club 
races. You have a deed of gift that has to 
be lived up to and complied with. In recent 
years the mutual agreement clause has been 
stretched most generously, and in the recent 
Cup races, the N.Y.Y.C. and the R.Y.S. 
agreed to have certain cabin fittings included 
for the first time, a very generous concession 
to the challenger. 

The writer of the article you referred to 
should, of all people, have accepted without 
question the certificate of the official meas- 
urer, for he could have assumed it strictly 
complied with the cabin arrangements and 
fittings as agreed on by the N.Y.Y.C. and 
R.Y.S. By no stretch of imagination could it 
be interpreted to mean that the Cup yachts 
were to be fitted up like ordinary racing 
yachts, as they would require to be if racing in 
this country. Even then, there must be great 
differences in the style of fittings to suit the 
tastes of different owners. 

I am sorry the Cup races ended with a 
note of bitter feeling, and must conclude 
that it was due to different interpretations of 
the racing rules. I know Tom Sopwith well 
and am sure he protested only because he 
thought he was in the right. I personally 
think from what I have read of the accounts 
of the races and incidents that he may have 
been wrong but, as I did not see the happen- 
ings, my opinion is worth nothing really. 

We are having the incidents of the protests 
“explained” in the Yachting World, and I 
must say I cannot agree with “Bookstall” 
Smith. I think he is wrong here also, as I 
hold he was wrong regarding cabin fittings. 

Duncan F. D. NEILu 
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What Our Readers Say 


The Center of Buoyancy 


Editor, Yacut1ne@: 


WOULD like to contribute a few remarks 

concerning Mr. George F. Crouch’s curves 
showing the practical limits for the fore and 
aft positions of center of buoyancy and center 
of gravity in relation to the speed-length 
ratio, which appeared in the May issue of 
YACHTING. 

The fact that such a relationship existed 
and that it had an important bearing on 
the performance of a motor boat was first 
brought to my attention in 1915 when I de- 
signed a 40-foot cruiser in which the principal 
weights were well aft. In those days little 
attention seems to have been paid to the 
distribution of weights. When your finished 
weight calculation gave you the position of 
C.G., that was the place to locate the C.B. It 
was quite common to find the machinery well 
up in the forward half of the boat. 

The 40-footer gave such an excellent ac- 
count of herself that I was convinced the 
location of the centers abaft amidships had a 
good deal to do with it. 

Since then I have been steadily picking up 
data bearing upon this relation, and have 
looked into it particularly whenever I came 
across a boat that I considered remarkably 
good or remarkably bad. Of late years it has 
been my invariable custom to locate the 
C.B.-C.G. in what I considered the best posi- 
tion with regard to the speed early in the 
preliminary stages of a design, provided it 
was at all possible to do so. As Mr. Crouch 
has pointed out, the designer is often forced, 
by circumstances over which he has no con- 
trol (principally the owner), to locate weights 
in a manner which he does not approve. It 
then becomes a matter of great discretion to 
be able to say definitely when this weight 
shifting has gone far enough for the good of 
the boat. 
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Thirty motor yachts plotted on G. F.. Crouch’s 

curves. Those indicated by solid dots per- 

formed well; those denoted by double circles 
were not so good at first 
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Early this spring I had in hand a proposal 
for a 68-foot cruiser whose speed-length ratio 
would be about 2.50 and, as the owner re- 
quired a large after cockpit, two staterooms 
and a bath abaft the machinery space, I was 
concerned to know just how far forward it 
would be practicable to place the C.B. with- 
out detriment to her performance. After 
making the usual comparisons with known 
successful designs, I concluded that the posi- 
tion should be 53.7 per cent of the water line 
length from the fore end. 

Later I read Mr. Crouch’s interesting ar- 
ticle. Prompted by curiosity, I spotted the 
new proposal on his graph and was surprised 
to find that it fell on his “Good Practice” 
curve at 53.8 per cent. 

I am afraid the days are over when our 
clients can be convinced that naval architec- 
ture is such an exact science that two persons 
are able to check so nicely merely through 
their profound knowledge of the subject. No, 
it must be just an accident! However, I was 
sufficiently interested to look into the matter 
further to see how many more accidents I 
might discover. 

I looked up data on 30 yachts ranging in 
water line lengths from 50 to 160 feet and in 
speed-length ratios from a little above one to 
nearly four. This range of speed-length ratios 
takes in nearly all existing yachts, except 
some high speed V-bottoms and step hydro- 





planes. These yachts were not hand picked to 
fit Crouch’s curves, nor to disprove them. 
They were selected simply because they were 
examples known to me personally and of 
which I could be sure that the data are cor- 
rect. They may be divided into two groups. 
Twenty-five are good boats, ranging from 
markedly outstanding successes to boats 
accepted without criticism. Some were built 
as far back as 1910; some as recently as 1930. 
Among them are some of the best performing 
yachts I know of. The other five yachts were 
not so successful, at least to start with, 
though some turned out quite well after 
changes had been made. 

I have plotted my thirty on Mr. Crouch’s 
curves. The first twenty-five are indicated by 
solid dots and the other five by double 
circles. 

Looking over this plotting, and bearing in 
mind the difficulty frequently experienced by 
the architect in placing weights as he would 
like, it will be seen that quite a lot of the 
black dots fall within the limit curves and the 


others are not far outside. Considering those 
instances where the dots are outside Mr. 
Crouch’s range: below the curves, within the 
speed-length range from one to two, all have 
steamer type sterns and sharp after termina- 
tion of the water line, except No. 1 which, 
while rated as a successful yacht, had 
a propulsive efficiency of only 35 per 
cent. Those falling above the curves are all 
yachts with broad transoms and flat floors 
aft. 

Now, I have come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Crouch’s curves are as good a guide for 
the proper location of centers as any man can 
prepare and I am sure that boats designed 
within the limits he prescribes will behave 
well, but I also feel that in some cases certain 
departures can be made without doing any 
harm. 

I have shown several good boats which lie 
without the after limit curve, also the two 
special instances, 23 and 25, where the cen- 
ters accidentally came further aft than in- 
tended, but in which this seemed to make no 
difference. This makes me feel that we may 
go a long way farther aft with the C.B. than 
the curve shows provided the boat is fast 
enough to leave a clear wake. In the usual 
motor boat form, the position of the C.B. 
will have a material effect on the width of the 
transom at the water line. If the C.B. is 
moved too far aft in a slow boat, the transom 


The trailer and its 
cargo, ready to be 
transported to the 
scene of the next 


dinghy regatta 


becomes so wide as to cause eddying and suc- 
tion and the boat becomes even slower. If the 
stern is kept narrow enough to give a free 
wake, cresting well abaft the hull, the boat 
will be able to do her best for the power avail- 
able, but in so doing we will find that the 
C.B. has found its way back to within 
the limit curves. It is only with the faster 
boats that the C.B. can safely defy the 
rule. 

As to the points outside the curve at the 
bottom, almost all are vessels with sharp 
terminating water lines. With this form it is 
almost impossible to get the C.B. further 
than 51 or 51.5 per cent without making the 
after sections abnormally full. With these 
boats there is no transom width to vary to 
suit the centers. This fact, combined with the 
usual accommodations demanded, makes it 
almost out of the question to expect the 
C.B. of steamer type stern yachts to be much 
abaft the midship station. However, all of the 
yachts I have shown are reported successful, 
and only one required a change of trim. So 
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The home made trailer built to carry a 
racing dinghy 


here again, in certain cases only, I feel that 
the limit may be exceeded somewhat. 

No comparison is any good unless done 
honestly, and in working that way we may 
often find the need of slightly shading a rule 
which looked perfect before, or we may only 
uncover the exception that proves the rule. I 
do not wish to have my remarks construed as 
a criticism of Mr. Crouch’s work, which I 
consider excellent and which I highly en- 
dorse. In fact, I feel that he has put into eon- 
crete form something which a good many of 
us were going to work up some day when we 
had nothing to do — but never did. 

Ricwarp B. Cook 
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A Home Made Trailer 
for the Dinghy 


Editor, YACHTING: 


NCLOSED are some photographs of a 
trailer I built for my dinghy last sum- 
mer. I don’t know whether anyone ever 
consults the editorial staff of so dignified a 
publication as YACHTING concerning such 
trappings, but they’re quite essential to us 
inland sailors who delight to jog from one, 
lake to another. Perhaps you may know 
some youth who will find the design helpful. 
A model T Ford front axle, salvaged from 
an automobile graveyard, forms the nucleus 
of the assembly. The main timbers are 2- 
inch x 6-inch spruce, and the cross members 
the same except for the spring saddle which is 
of oak. All are fastened together with lag 
screws. Two points I take pride in — the 
irons (on the nose and the rear corners) are 
from the Herrick forge; the spindles were 
locked by bolting a spring shackle on each 
side of the axle. Washer shims may be used if 
necessary to align the wheels. There are no 
welds to break when you go bouncing along 

over mountain roads. 

Newton J. Herrick, JR. 
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In Memoriam 


E WAS always at the wheel 
For woe or weal 
He would never let it go 
Oh, no, no, no! 
He would luff and beat and run 
’Til the longest race was done 
And he never, never, never went below. 


Most of us will be well in our anecdot- 
age, I believe, before we shall cease 
hearing (due to deafness), and stop relat- 
ing (due to aphasia), the contes drola- 
tiques which keep bubbling to the surface 
in the wake of the Endeavour. There are 
enough of them circulating at this 
point to form the basis for a Broadway 
revue — entitled ‘‘The Sorrows of Sop- 
with,” perhaps—in which the over- 
ballasted America’s Cup would become 
a glorified Grail and the challenger a 
ringer for Sir Galahad — (‘‘ Methinks 
he doth protest too much!”’) 

Anyhow, the latest anecdote is being 
bruited abroad by a fellow who was 
at Newport. He preludes it with the 
explanation that, when it became ap- 
parent to the Endeavour’s bewildered 
amateurs that there was no efficient 
organization in their ranks and that 
nobody was going to organize them, 
they suggested to Mr. Sopwith that 
they be given a fighting chance of 
organizing themselves. The response 
was immediate and to the point: 


You were hired for your brawn 

Not your brains 

Here’s the matter, I’ll be sworn, 

And I hope this note explains 

Do not go to any pains 

Or you'll wish you never, never had 
been born! 


[- Thus rebuffed, the plucky lads aboard 
the British Blue-J, doomed to rugged 
individualism instead of the regimenta- 
tion they naturally craved under the 





Blue Eagle, set about making the best 
of it. But here’s the cream of the jest — 
settled at the bottom instead of risen 
to the top where it might be skimmed 
too easily. Under the circumstances, 
the crew never knew during a race 
what the next maneuver was going to 
be aboard their vessel. On one occasion, 
however, there was an exception. As 


T 


the queenly challenger approached the 
second mark and action in sail-handling 
became imminent, word leaked forward 
that she would jibe around. Where upon 
some necromancer howled gleefully: 

‘Hell, boys, the secret’s out — All 
hands on the main sheet!” 


The Blue Water Book Club was 
launched at a dinner given by The 
Corinthians, who describe it as “‘a new 
venture in their work of encouraging 
and developing an interest in vessels 
under sail.’”” Membership is more than 
open to all those interested in perusing 
“swell”? books treating of adventure 
and the sea. There was no champagne 
at the launching but, as I recall it, 
someone had a bottle of gin (ger ale) 
broken over his nose as he slid down 
the Ways and Means Committee. I 
hadn’t seen Bill Robinson since his ap- 
pendectomy. He’s convalescing nicely, 
thank you, and was planning to be out- 
ward bound again about the middle of 
November — it’s Tahiti this trip — and 
he expects to return with a novel boat 
and a novel. . . . His quiet description 
of being treed in the jungle aboard the 
Svaap had its bizarre moments... . 
Inimitable Capt. Felix Reisenberg was 
on hand with a quart of ripe red rasp- 
berries to strew upon the prostrate 
form of the American Merchant Marine 
& propos of the Morro Castle débacle. 
. . . Other speakers were Capt. David 
Bone, Capt. Jessup, U. S. N. (retired), 
Gordon Grant, Bruce Fahnestock. 


These lone circumnavigators of the 
globe render their exploits the more 
hazardous because, almost without ex- 
ception, they sail in old boats. I hear 
that a youngster named Robert Wal- 
lace Hussey acquired a 30-year-old 
Friendship sloop at Weymouth, Mass., 
for $300 a few weeks ago and that he 
has fared forth already on a cruise 
around the world alone. Of course, 
many of these projected voyages don’t 
come off. The most facile way of getting 
publicity is, perhaps, announcing to the 
press that you are about to make the 
grand tour entirely by yourself in a 
small boat. The most hard boiled city 
editors will want a story on you, your 
picture will adorn the pages of every 
newspaper from coast to coast. You 
may start from Newport and finish at 
Block Island, but you will have had a 
lot of attention and a nice sail. I am 
not challenging the good faith of Mr. 
Hussey, who is an experienced sailor 
although ten years younger than his 
boat. However, I grow skeptical when 
a newspaper man who interviewed him 
quotes Mr. Hussey as stating that, once 
he had taken his departure from 
Weymouth, he would not stop “at 
Plymouth or Plymouth Rock” — or 
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practically anything— “unless she 
leaks and I have to put in there for 
repairs.” The reporter said Mr. Hussey 
went on to explain that he was having 
trouble “‘ with a small hole in the keel.” 
I suggest that Plymouth Rock might 
have been a good place to touch, were 
such a feat physically possible. It 
might have removed the trouble by 
removing the keel. 


It’s in the wind that there may be an 
ocean race from Newport to Norway 
next summer (Norway, instead of 
England, for obvious reasons). A group 
of our better Corinthians are eager for 





such an event and it only remains for 
them to find an excuse for it by wan- 
gling a cup out of Norway’s Crown 
Prince, who is said to be a Viking at 
heart and an ardent devotee of yacht- 
ing. 


Marblehead last summer boasted of 
the largest fleet of yachts ever as- 
sembled in a regatta anywhere in the 
world. The salty colony on the North 
Shore claimed entries numbering 309 
sail. It seems they overlooked Kiel, 
where no less than 450 yachts com- 
peted — on orders from Herr Hitler. 
What Marblehead needs, apparently, 
is a Fuehrer. 


Warning 


May I intrude 

In a lyrical mood 

On your thoughts for a moment or 
twain? 

Id like to recite 

And decipher the plight 

Of the chap who has _boats-on-the- 
brain. 

It’s far worse than water 

Or other disorter 

Oft fatal to marriage, career, 

Disposition and looks 

And learning from books — 

A man becomes lonely and queer. 

Now boats-on-the-brain 

Gives the patient no pain 

It’s a pure psychiatric obsession 

But — I end with a sigh — 

The victim may die 

With a boat as his only possession. 


The trouble with conducting a col- 
umn is you never know where it’s going 
to lead you. 
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Of Interest to the 
Skipper 


The Kermath V-8 


N LINE with Kermath’s policy of giving 
owner and builder as wide a selection as 
possible, this particular model has been added 
to the Kermath line for 1935. The popular 
acceptance of the well known V-8 motor has 
brought this about. Kermath engineers have 
utilized the desirable features of the V-8 
engine but have entirely re-engineered it so 
that the final adaptation is a real marine 
motor. As usual with Kermath products, it 
has been thoroughly tried out afloat prior to 
formal announcement and production. 

The new engine is furnished in three types. 
One is a medium duty model with iron base, 
iron heads, and medium compression. It is 
suitable for use in cruisers and the heavier 
types of boat. A standard high speed model, 
with aluminum oil pans and heads, is also 
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“Marlin,” 51’ 6” by 12’ 5", a 24-mile fishing boat de luxe, and 
the two 250 hp. Hall-Scott “Invaders” which furnish the power 
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offered for use in fast runabouts and the 
lighter cruisers of moderate speed. Each of 
these models is also offered with a built-in 
reduction gear of ample capacity. This gear 
is quiet in operation. 

A third model, designed particularly for 
racing craft and extremely fast runabouts, 
has likewise been developed. This should 
prove suitable for use in boats of the 225 
Class. 

Manifolding has been carefully worked out 
with the difficulties sometimes met in installa- 
tion in mind. Marine requirements for water- 
jacketing the exhaust have been met and the 
Kermath design employs a side outlet mani- 
fold which is on the center line of the cylinder 
block about opposite the center exhaust port 
and about 41% inches higher than that port. 
This location allows the boatbuilder to attach 
the exhaust connection to the manifold at a 


The port side of the 

Kermath V-8, just 

announced as an ad- 

dition to the line for 

1935. It is available 
in three types 
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point higher than would be the case with an 
end outlet so that the exhaust may be well 
above the water line. 

The cooling system has two belt-driven 
gear type pumps mounted directly on the 
water outlet pad on the cylinder heads and 
about midway between the crankshaft and 
the generator, providing maximum arc of 
contact for the ““V”’ belt on the pulleys. The 
suction side of both of the pumps is on top 
instead of on the bottom, insuring that the 
pumps will be continuously primed. The 
water is forced from the pumps to the mani- 
folds and thence to the cylinders. The lubri- 
cating system has been developed to meet the 
marine conditions of possible extreme angu- 
larity of shaft. Another feature of the lubri- 
cation system is the provision for changing 
the oil. A drain cock in the pressure system 
may be opened to pump out the oil, this being 
supplemented by a drain cock in the bettom 
of the pan for use in flushing out. 

Bearings are of bronze with a high lead 
content and are designed to meet the hard 
demands of marine service. 

Kermath has followed the practice found 
so successful in earlier models in providing 
detachable mounting arms so that standard 
specifications may be departed from to meet 
individual instailation problems. Rubber 
mountings are also optional at a slight ad- 
ditional expense. 

The reverse gear follows conventional 
practice and is of oversize capacity. A silencer 
and flame arrester that is both efficient and 
compact, without power losses, has been 
developed and adequate provision has been 
made for disposing of the engine fumes. A 
point which will be appreciated by the de- 
signer and the boatbuilder is the low over all 
height of the engine. 
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“Helman,” a new Vinyard “55” owned by Anton Helman, makes 
16.8 m.p.h. with her two 180 hp. Sterlings turning at 1800 r.p.m. 


New Mail Service for 
the Cruiser 


GOME yachtsmen like to shove off on a 
cruise without any time table and without 
any address except at the terminus. Others 
like to get mail at various ports along the 
route but find difficulty in making out a 
schedule in advance. Often it is inconvenient 
to call at a scheduled port for mail. 

The Texas Company, through its Water- 
ways Service, has undertaken to solve this 
problem for those cruising to Florida this 
winter. A dozen points about a hundred 
miles apart have been designated as “mail 
ports” at which yachtsmen may receive 
their letters. Each of these mail ports is a 
waterfront service station or a distributing 
office. At a service station, the mail will be 
delivered as soon as the yacht is made fast 
alongside. In the case of a distributing sta- 
tion, a telephone call will bring a Texaco 
representative down with the mail. Dis- 
tributing offices have been designated in 
certain ports in which there are several 
Texaco waterfront stations. 

Mail ports have been established at New 
York, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Morehead City, Charleston, Brunswick, 





Fernandina, Jacksonville, Fort Pierce, West 
Palm Beach and Miami. Letters should, in 
addition to the name of the addressee and 
that of his boat, be marked “Care of Texaco 
Mail Port,” followed by the regular post 
office address of the mail port. A return ad- 
dress should be given, also the number of 
days the letter is to be held. A card with the 
addresses and telephone numbers of the 
mail ports may be obtained by writing to 
Texaco Waterways Service, 135 East 42nd 
St., New York. There is, of course, no charge 
to yachtsmen using the mail port service. It 
is probable that in the spring the mail port 
service will be extended to Texaco waterfront 
service stations all over the country. 


++ + 


New Type of Cylinder Heads 


W "8 the completion of exhaustive 
tests made at the Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio, the Federal- 
Mogul Corporation of Detroit announces its 
entry into the cylinder head field with a new 
type of head based on the use of copper and 
copper alloys. Orders have already been 
received from two manufacturers. Besides 
the laboratory tests, the new heads have been 
tried out in actual racing in the President’s 
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Cup Regatta at Washington, where two 
runabouts equipped with them won de- 
cisively. 

In the preliminary tests a single-cylinder 
engine, fitted with heads of various materials 
and with different compression ratios, was 
used. Operating conditions in each case were 
identical. Performance with the copper alloy 
heads was compared with that of cast iron 
and of aluminum alloy heads. It was found 
that the copper alloy head, with an increase 
in compression ratio, gave increased power 
and decreased fuel consumption; fuel econ- 
omy was best with the copper alloy heads 
and, in a 100-hour test, carbon formation 
was least, being but one-third of that with 
cast iron. In addition, it was shown that 
maximum compression possible with an 
aluminum alloy head operating with theo- 
retically ideal air-fuel mixture, can be in- 
creased materially with the new type, giving 
a corresponding increase in horse power and a 
decrease in fuel consumption. 

Further tests were made at the Chris-Craft 
Corporation plant at Algonac, Mich., first 
with a 1514-foot runabout and later with a 
24-foot cruiser. Regular gasoline was used 
and the same spark and throttle settings were 
maintained with both the cast iron and the 
copper alloy heads. Higher compression 
ratios, greater power, higher revolutions and 
increased boat speed resulted from the use of 
the new style heads. In the cruiser, tests were 
made at different revolutions and the engine 
with the copper alloy heads showed a decided 
increase in economy. Economy tests on the 
runabout showed similar results. No attempt 
was made to change the spark and throttle 
settings which were found best for the cast 
iron heads to take full advantage of the 
copper heads. 

Comparative water brake tests were made 
with the 4-cylinder engine used in the 
cruiser. With the copper alloy head it de- 
veloped 43.8 hp. at 3000 r.p.m. as compared 
with 40.9 with the cast iron one, and showed 
379 cc. fuel consumption per horse power 
hour instead of 423 cc. 

A set of the copper alloy heads was fitted 
to the Chris-Craft racer Jay-Dee and another 
set was put on the Madoshumi. The latter 
won in her class the President’s Cup Regatta 
at Washington, making an average speed of 
47.25 m.p.h., with the former a close second. 


“Fascro,” a 38-foot a.c.f. express cruiser, has been winning races this season. Her power plant is a pair of 175 hp. Scripps engines 
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AN IDEAL YACHT FOR FLORIDA USE 





Lots of space, and plenty of light and air, make this Q.C.f> 47-footer a 
favorite for winter southern cruising. Yet, for all its roominess, it steps 
along smartly with moderate power, and is exceptionally steady and com- 
fortable in rough weather. It can be handled by owner alone, but quarters 
for a hand are provided. The bridge deck, richly panelled, serves as lounge 


and dining saloon. Large galley. Owner’s cabin is exceptionally luxurious. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 










+ TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 77-8100 
Sales and Service Station: Foot of Fordham Place, City Island, N. Y. . Telephone City Island 8-1250 














ENJOY YOUR SOUTHERN 
CRUISE WITH 











AECO peck AUXILIARIES 


Type “C” Electric Windlass 
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WINDLASSES BOAT HOISTS ag 


—_> SAIL HOISTS STEERING GEARS 
DAVIT WINCHES ANCHORS aaa 


A TYPE AND SIZE FOR ANY 
BOAT THAT NEEDS ONE 


SPECIFY 








Type “T” Electric Windlass Type “G” Electric Windlass 


ASK YOUR BOAT YARD FOR PARTICULARS OR WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. 


2432 ARAMINGO AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Tue Essomarine fleet has captured the South! Right now its 
good-will ambassadors are entering a hundred blue southern 
harbors .. balmy bayous . . sun-sparkling rivers. From Charleston 
to Biscayne Bay and the Gulf Coast they’re spreading the news 
of their favorite marine lubricants. 


These skippers are quick to tell how they saw Essomarine- 
lubricated racing engines flash down northern waterways to new 
speed and endurance records last summer. Then and there . . they 
standardized on Essomarine . . accurate. . dependable . . safe 

. the specialized lubricants made to fit the specific needs of 
marine engines. 


Development of Essomarine Lubricants was a notable triumph 
for the world-leader in specialized lubrication. Brilliant victories 
have added new luster to that achievement. And today . . Esso- 
marine rises to even greater heights of popularity. The reasons 
for this are best stated by your own engine. Try Essomarine . . 
be convinced. 

Essomarine Oils are available in 1 and 5 gal. containers, 
and in drums and half-drums. The Greases are available in 


1 ib. and 5 Ib. packages and 100 Ib. drums. . the U. G. Lubricant 
in 1 Ib. tubes and 25 Ib. pails. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY ... 1. 2. 2 es ww oe New York City 
COLONIAL BEACON OIL COMPANY,INC. . . . 1. 2 es es es we eee Everett, Mass. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA. .......-. Philadelphia, Pa. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA .......6-. : New Orleans, La. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY, Incorporated in Kentucky ......5 Louisville, Ky. 
po Rk > A nr ar Cleveland, Ohio 
HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY ......6228 28 es eee Houston, Texas 
Se a EE se Gis Se eo We 2a eb e © oe 86 Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


€ssomarine 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


OILS & GREASES 
26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


PENOLA INC., 
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Sound Waves 
By LEE SCUPPERS 


T SEEMS that Philip J. Roosevelt, the Old Man of Oyster Bay, 
wants to build a new boat. And because he nurtures such an 
idea there is every likelihood that there will be a new one-design 
racing class at the neighboring Seawanhaka Corinthian and Cold 
Spring Harbor clubs next season. 

That may strike you as being pretty far-fetched and cause you 
to inquire in all pertinence: ‘“‘Why, just because Phil has the new 
boat itch, should a new class pop into being?” Such a question 
merely reveals that you are not very well acquainted with the 
Roosevelt who sailed the Six-Metre (or should I say Six-and-one- 
half-Metre?) Swallow last summer, when he was not serving as 
bilgeboy on Spun Yarn’s cerulean hued Hot Cha. 

He has all the enthusiasm, suavity, argumentative ability and 
persistence of a life insurance salesman and none of this pest’s less 
attractive attributes. He is thoroughly hipped on the idea of a 
new, moderate-sized, one-design racing machine and if you are so 
careless as to allow him to expound to you at any length the whys 
and wherefores of such a class, the next thing you know he has you 
infected with the bug. 

A number of Oyster Bay yachtsmen, it appears, fell into his 
clutches and discovered, before they could escape, that they had 
agreed to build one of the Roosevelt boats. Such is the power of 
the man. 

He concluded, after seeing what happened to the alleged Six- 
Metre boats built for the British-American Cup series, that he 
could write a better rule, or no worse, himself. Whereupon he 
drew up a measurement rule for what he calls a Five-Metre Class. 
He turned it over to numerous builders and designers and asked 
for plans and estimates. They were forthcoming with an alacrity 
that reflects the eagerness of these gentlemen for possible profits. 
Now the various designs are being studied by a committee made 
up of Seawanhaka and Cold Spring racing men. The next thing 
you know the new Rooseveltian yachts (they most certainly will 
not be called ‘‘Nude Eels’’) will be giving the Herreshoff “S” 
boats a battle for top rating on Oyster Bay. 

Incidentally, here is a tip. Keep your weather eye on the Sea- 
wanhaka and Cold Spring situation. A merger of these organiza- 
tions, which have virtually duplicate membership, is not beyond 
the realm of possibility. 


* ? ° 


Prospects for a continuance of the improvement shown last 
summer in Long Island Sound racing are so bright as to be almost 
dazzling. Johnston de Forest, who has been on the beach alto- 
gether too long, says he will put Priscilla, his champion Eight- 
Metre, into commission again next summer. There also is a good 
chance that the Eight-Metres Thisbe and Conewago, Canada’s Cup 
winners, will be brought back to the Sound from Rochester. Most 
certainly, if these things happen, the Eight-Metre Class will come 
back into its own and we may see an invasion of Marblehead for 
the Ladies’ Plate. Now, if some sportsman-philanthropist will 
only build a ‘‘Q” boat and go after the itinerant Manhasset Bay 
Cup, the possibilities of intersectional yachting strife next summer 
will be enormous. 

? ? - 


Bob Moore, skipper of the cruising Ten-Metre Lilu which did a 
couple of good jobs in the Stamford-Vineyard and New Rochelle- 
Price’s Bend overnight races, is getting just a little fed up on 
members of his crew going overboard the moment the “green 
one” brings Stratford Shoal Light abeam. In last year’s New 
Rochelle event, Bob’s son, Bucky, went winging out to leeward 
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clutching the clew of the ballooner and giving a good imitation of 
the night angel chinning himself on a cloud. At the same spot in 
this year’s race Brick Gordon, whose job it was to carry the bal- 
looner sheet around the forestay when Bob jibed ship, heard 
someone yell: ‘“‘ Man overboard!’’ To Brick’s astonishment he dis- 
covered that the cry was being raised for him. He still had the 
ballooner sheet but he was no longer standing on Lilu’s foredeck; 
he was up to his shoulders in very wet water. Bob now proposes to 
erect a six-foot high chicken wire fence around Lilu’s rails to pre- 
vent his crew from answering the siren call of Middle Ground. It 
might be a better idea to have the lighthouse removed. 


+ + + 


What has become of the dinghy sailor who used to pride himself 
on shoving his little packet overboard every week-end and sailing 
or racing no matter what the weather? Is the genus dinkus soften- 
ing up? Or is winter dinghy racing becoming so formal and making 
the participant so prize or point conscious that he remains in the 
clubhouse when the breeze pipes up to ten knots, the harbor kicks 
up and a little rain falls? 

There seem to be only a few of the old robust, devil-may-care 
frostbiters left; men — and girls, too — who enjoy upholding the 
honorable tradition of the Frostbite Yacht Club which was 
christened on a day when a raw, nasty northeaster swept rain, 
sleet and snow across Manhasset Bay. 

Of course, there are those who insist that the new dinghy sailors 
merely are substituting common sense for recklessness, that the 
zest of racing under boisterous conditions is insufficient payment 
for the discomfort and risk involved. Maybe. But frostbiting 
never was intended for the dilettante, the fair weather yachts- 
man. It is a sport for red-blooded folk with a keen sense of adven- 
ture and consuming love of sailing. 


Membership in the North American Dinghy Cruising Associa- 
tion has just been extended to C. Sherman Hoyt, whose voyages 
in Ma Vinterbottom on Narragansett Bay and Vineyard Haven 
harbor last summer eminently qualify him for the honor. Until 
Hoyt was elected, the N. A. D. C. A. had only three members, all 
commodores — Bobby Salto, C. J. M. Henderson and George M. 
Stimson. ‘‘Every yachtsman a commodore”’ is the motto of the 
association, so Sherman automatically becomes a commodore. 

Stimson was awarded the N. A. D. C. A. green water medal for 
a single-handed cruise in his 12-foot jib and mainsail Bermuda 
dinghy from Manhasset Bay to Montauk Point and return last 
summer. The commodores have under consideration a proposal to 
award the brown water medal to Sherry Fahnestock for his cruise 
through Long Island Sound from Essex to Port Washington in a 
dink last year. This prize, however, may go to Salto for his exten- 
sive peregrinations winter and summer in the western end of the 
Sound. 


Larchmont, which used to throw its doors open to all dinghy 
sailors, ran afoul of rocking chair fleet opposition to this policy and 
so this season is planning only one Sunday a month on which non- 
members may participate in club racing. When this announcement 
was made, you should have heard the squawks of non-Larchmont 
yachtsmen in Westchester who had bought the new one-design 
“B” boats with the expectation that they would be able to race as 
part of the class at Larchmont. 

Now these chaps must confine their racing to one day a month 
or trail their boats over to Manhasset Bay every week-end where 
they will be welcome always to sail against the seven ‘‘BO’s” 
owned on old Cow Bay. 

The problem of handling dinghy invasions without giving mem- 
bers cause for complaint, or arousing the enmity of the outsiders 
who help to make up the racing fleet, is the subject of serious 
study at clubs that are more or less natural centers for dinghy 
activity. 
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that Black & White can be 
trusted, that the quality and 


flavor never vary —the per- 
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LIGHT on a Dark Question 


What to give or perhaps get for Christmas? 
These Nautic Lamps and Novelties are attrac- 

tive—made of solid brass. Like all W-C Marine 

Products, they are sturdy, dependable, authentic. 





Fig. 1611, The “Californian” 

The Wheel in Polished Brass with Mahogany Han- 
dies, turns freely on Polished Brass Steering Post. 
With the very appropriate Chart Shade, this beau- 
tiful gift will remind many of moonlight on the 
waters as little craft speed out from “‘Officers’ Land- 
ing” to the “Great Ship’’ and that all important 
dance. Price $12.00 without Shade. Use No. 3 Shade; 
Large dia. 16 in., Small dia. 8 in.—Price $3.00. 


Fig. 1628, ‘“‘La Belgique” 

Exact reproduction of the Anchor Candle Sticks, 
with Compass Rose Sockets taken from the wreck of 
the French Barque “‘La Belgique’’. They express the 
Nautic decorative thought of Napoleon's bid for 
Empire, and the luxurious appointments of the 
cabin for royal passengers. Polished Bronze—$5.00 
the Pair. 


Fig. 1620-D, “Dory” Ash Trays 
Unique Dory Ash Trays in Solid Bronze, with highly 
polished exterior. Price per set of 6...... $3.00 
Fig. 1623, The “‘Thebaud” 


A true scale replica of the Kedge Anchor as used in 
the. Fishing Fleets, mounted on a severely plain 
Pedestal, memorializes the “Gertrude Thebaud"’, 
Speed Queen of American Fishermen. In Polished 
Brass with coiled silk Anchor Cable. Price $7.00 
without shade. Shade No. 7A showing color print of 
Clipper Ship under full spread of Sail. Large dia. 
10 in., Small dia. 5 in.—Price $1.00. 


Write for name of your nearest dealer 


Witcox. CritrenDEN 


& COMPANY, INC. 
DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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Great Lakes Breezes 
By R. A. HAYNIE 


AMUEL DAUCHY, veteran skipper of the ‘“‘R” Class at Chi- 
cago, sold his Varya last spring to Dr. A. R. Metz and George 
Getz, and moved to San Diego. Sam said that he had retired from 
yacht racing and would take up gardening as more befitting his 
years. However, San Diego is on the water, and he hadn’t been 
there a month before he had purchased one of the new Pacific 
Coast One-Design Class and named her Varya. He has been racing 
all summer with much success. 


+ + + 


“Ole”? Karas, having sold the famous Siren last year, pur- 
chased, together with Bill Latimer, the Class R Atalanta and 
finally had her in commission at the end of the season, having 
practically rebuilt her. He promises to be ready for the opening of 
the season next year. With this addition, and the prospects of 
“Doc” Potter having Calypso out, Class R should furnish the 
keenest racing in years. It will comprise nine yachts, all top- 
notchers. 


+ > 


The Sheridan Shore Yacht Club, which now boasts of the 
largest individual Star fleet in the country, will have at least two 
new ones next year. Commodore Wes Bowman has purchased 
Gemini, and the Pirie brothers are building a new one. Charlie 
Pajeau, after having had two years as chairman of Sheridan 
Shore’s race committee, has decided he’d rather fight on the 
water, so he will have another boat next year. 


+ + + 


Detroit, which has confined most of its racing to the 22-Square- 
Metres for the last few years, will have two new classes next 
season. At least three 30-Square-Metres will be out, Edsel Ford 
owning one. Frank Weisgerber is getting a new one and the third 
is expected to be announced in a few weeks. Detroit also expects 
to have some Eight-Metres. If they materialize, the competition 
for the Canada’s Cup should take on new life. The “‘22’s” are 
very popular at Gull Lake, Michigan, there being about fifteen of 
these boats on this inland lake. They are, apparently, an ideal 
boat for these waters and have superseded the “‘R’s.”’ ' 

Cleveland will have this class next year, also. These, and the 
““R’s” they now have, point to a real revival of racing there. 


++ + 


Several new yachts in the cruising division are in prospect for 
Lake Michigan, among them being a 65-foot yawl for a Chicago 
yachtsman. Several other Chicagoans are contemplating bringing 
boats out here for the fine cruising races that have developed on 
the Lake. 


+ + + 


There is some talk of changing the course of the Mackinac 
Race. Some of the yachtsmen think that a course taking the 
boats to the west of the Manitous and around Lansing Shoal 
Lightvessel would be far better than the present one, in that it 
would eliminate the inside passage with its disappointing calms. 

Another idea advanced for this race is that it be broken up into 
two or more legs, making it a port-to-port affair, with the best 
total corrected time establishing the winners in the several divi- 
sions. These and other ideas will give the yachtsmen something 
to talk about during the winter. 


+ + + 


George Fox, deciding that he has been without a boat too long, 
has purchased Julian Armstrong’s crack schooner Tecumseh, and 
plans to put her in the various cruising races next year. Remem- 
bering what George did with his old love, Kayoshk II, we expect 
him: to give plenty of competition to the boys in the racing di- 
vision. 
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Joe Moller, who keeps his fine little schooner Ellen A III at 
Northport, has been bitten by the racing bug and promises to 
bring his boat down for the various races next year. She is a real 
cruiser, but when the wind blows, as it frequently does on Lake 
Michigan, she can step out with the best of them. 


+ + + 


A real bang-up pep meeting was held at the Chicago Yacht 
Club by the Star Class sailors last month to help the Chicago 
crowd establish a fleet. Frank Manegold showed moving pictures 
of the 1934 championship races. Altogether it was an enthusiastic 
affair, all of the clubs that have fleets codperating in the move- 
ment. 

i 


All indications point to a most active and successful season for 
1935 on the Lakes, with more yachts and more racing than we 
have ever had. 


++ + 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 
By SPINNAKER LIZ 


T SEEMS too bad that the insurance laws of Rhode Island are 
such that, unless they see fit to pay higher premiums, most 
large boat owners on Narragansett Bay deem it necessary to haul 
out by November first, for up to the present writing the weather 
has been, with a few days’ exception, ideal for sailing, with breezes 
fairly strong and weather clear. One compensating fact, however, 
for those who are fortunate enough to have both a larger boat and 
a sailing dinghy, is that they may now concentrate on racing the 
latter on Sundays, rather than feel that they should take the 
family for a sail down the Bay. Of course, Mama and the little 
folks, each, may sail in the dinghy races, but as the days grow 
shorter and the weather colder, quite often only one suit of heavy 
underwear may be found per family. 

Whether or not dinghies are to be classified as yachts — well, 
one knows they’re not, but what else can one sail in the winter? 
At least, the races aren’t six miles long, and there’s always a nice 
fire to warm frozen toes or fingers between races. What if one does 
upset — one is féted as a hero, quickly rescued and always given 
a large drink — of something! Anyway, it’s fun and Narragansett 
Bay alone has about thirty-eight dinghy owners who plan to race 
every Sunday off Sam Wardwell’s Boat Yard, at the head of 
Bristol Harbor. So there must be something to it! 

The Narragansett Bay Dinghy Association held its first meeting 
of the year October 10th at the Rhode Island Yacht Club with 
about fifty people present. The meeting was informal, with all 
kinds of discussions, and plans for the coming winter were formu- 
lated. This season, all races will be on a percentage basis, thereby 
giving owners a few Sunday afternoons off for canticle singing. 

It was made a rule that two must sail in the Class A boats, as is 
required elsewhere. In the past, if there was a light breeze, the 
skipper decided to sail alone, as naturally the boat sailed faster; 
now, light or heavy weather, the skipper must carry a crew. 

The same question that always comes up — of a one-design 
class — was discussed at length and, of course, nothing was de- 
cided except to race as in the past. 

A visitor at the meeting, Jim Baldwin of Boston, chairman of 
the General Committee of the North American Dinghy Associa- 
tion, said that the same question was arising everywhere and he 
thought that, if they had one-design classes, each place would be 
isolated, interclub competition would dwindle and progression of 
design diminish. , 

Captain ‘‘Nat’’ Herreshoff was made an honorary member of 
the association. He takes a keen interest in the dinghy races and 
any nice Sunday one may find him a worthy spectator, watching 
every race. 

October 21st opened the series with only twelve boats, five B 
boats: Stanton Smith’s Jade, high point winner for the day; John 












INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 


Practically every yachtsman knows that Atlantic 
Mutual, the largest mutual marine insurance com- 
pany in the world, issues non-assessable yacht 
insurance policies which are profit-sharing and 
afford the broadest coverage available. 


However, it is not so generally known that Atlantic 
Mutual issues policies for the protection of jewels, 
furs, art objects and other valuables against “all risks”. 
These policies provide compensation whether the 
loss occurs at home, abroad or in the course of travel. 


Atlantic Mutual policies are profit-sharing and non- 
assessable. Dividends are paid all policyholders 
whether or not they have a loss. Present cash 
dividend rate is 15%. 


During its 92 years of busi- 
ness, Atlantic Mutual has 
earned an international 
reputation for prompt and 
equitable loss settlement. 


Ask your broker 
for an Atlantic Mutual policy 





ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
Atlantic Building, 49 Wall Street, New York 


Branch Offices 


PHILADELPHIA, 401 WALNUT STREET 
BALTIMORE, SOUTH AND WATER STS. 
WASHINGTON, 1427 EYE STREET, N. W 


BOSTON, 33 BROAD STREET 
CHICAGO, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD. @ 
CLEVELAND, 1081 UNION TRUST BLDG. 
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HERE SHE IS! 


We are privileged to place on 
the market at this time 


Jhe New 
POTTER ONE-DESIGN 
CLASS “B’ SAILING DINGHY 


(Of the North American Dinghy Association) 





111% foot Class B dinghy, designed by Nicholas S. Potter 


Price 


$285.00 


This boat was selected as the re- 
sult of a competitive designing con- 
test to produce the best all-round 
Class B dinghy. It is an ideal boat 
for sporty racing and real fun. Ad- 
dress all inquiries to 


The Fairfield Boat Works 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 























YACHTING 


Lane’s Moo; Jack Tipladey’s Humdink; Leonard Colt’s Floating 
Power; and Harleigh Tingley’s Delta. There were seven A boats. 
Peter Geddes’s Nutshell won two firsts and four seconds out of six 
races. Peter, by the way, is head of the Narragansett Bay Dinghy 
Association. The others were: E.. H. Whiting’s Caboose, a new- 
comer to dinghy racing; Fred Thurber’s Pop Eye; Jim Mulcahey’s 
C. O. Q., whatever that may mean; Arnold Hoffman’s Padded 
Cell; Marston Keiler’s Cublet and Fox’s Tom Thumb. 

The following Sunday was one of those nice fresh nor’westers, 
blowing so hard that if you were looking for excitement and 
didn’t mind a ducking, you would go out, as two did and upset. 
As Captain ‘‘ Nat” would say: “‘Only fools go out on a day like 
this” (that is, in a dinghy). 


> 2» 


One would hardly recognize the Rainbow now, as she has been 
painted with bright red lead to preserve her hull. Herreshoffs are 
doubling their under-cover storage capacity in the south shed and 
are going to build three piers from this point, one 150 feet and 
two 100 feet long. Sid Herreshoff’s dinghy is being built at the 
shop. 

+++ 


Charles D. Jencks has sold his yawl Werdna to Hugh Will- 
oughby, who has changed her name to Skylark and has sailed 
her to Florida. 

Sparkman & Stephens have just designed a new 40-foot yawl 
for Mr. Jencks, which is to be built at Lemos Bros. Boat Yard in 
Riverside. 

George Arnold bought the Kildee, belonging to the Benson boys, 
then sold her to H. Stanton Smith and has bought John Carr’s 
30-Square-Metre sloop Tipler III. The Kildee, which was built 
about forty years ago and designed by Captain ‘‘ Nat’”’ Herreshoff 
for his sister-in-law, is still going strong, sturdy as ever and may 
be found racing in any regatta on the Bay. 


. - + 


We heard that Bill Taylor bought the Altair from Duncan I. 
Selfridge of Jamestown and they say she is one boat with enough 
head room for “Bill.” 

+ + 


Mr. William Paine, Burton Street, Bristol, who was sailmaker 
at Herreshoffs for thirty-eight years and is now in business for 
himself, has been very busy the past year recutting, repairing, and 
making new sails. Among those for whom he has made sails are 
Leslie Fletcher’s Stout Feller; Hovey Freeman’s Poppy; John 
Congdon’s Nancy Belle; Webster Night’s fishing boat. He is now 
recutting sails for Russell Grinnell’s Rugosa IT. 


+ + + 


Shaw’s Boat Yard in Riverside has had a busy autumn hauling 
out about fifty boats including Leslie Fletcher’s Stout Feller; 
Horace Binney, Jr.’s, Ariel; Roland Martin’s Croatan; Clark Free- 
man’s Psammyad; Eliot Flint’s Wanderer X and many others. 

Again Captain ‘‘Nat’’ Herreshoff has weathered the storm 
(calm to most people) of retirement. This time he has personally 
designed a 40-foot yawl for his good friend and neighbor Com- 
modore Charles B. Rockwell, Jr., of the Bristol Yacht Club. Not 
only has he designed, but he has, despite his advancing years, 


- built with his own hands a beautiful half model of this yawl to 


add to his already large collection, which never leaves his house 
and which people seldom see. The new boat is being built at 
Herreshofi’s and is 40 feet on the water, 56 feet over all, 14 feet 
beam and under 6 feet draft, with a modified clipper bow and 
without any bowsprit. She will have just over 1400 square feet of 
sail. She will have a wooden centerboard encased in a bronze box, 
which should ensure her against leaks in any waters. Power will be 
furnished by a 40 hp. Chrysler Ace, with reduction gear. She is 
designed as a shoal draft cruising auxiliary of ample displacement 
and stability for cruising and yet essentially a sailboat. If com- 
pleted on schedule, Commodore Rockwell hopes to take her south 
January 15th and cruise in the Bahamas for the early part of 
March. 
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Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


‘i STAR Class will sail out of Gloucester this season, under 
the colors of the Eastern Point Yacht Club. Gloucester has 
long been the last stronghold of the old Sonder boats with a lapse 
of popularity in the ‘“‘sleds” in the past two years due to the rising 
tide of interest in the Triangle Class. Eastern Point has the 
largest fleet of Triangles in the Bay and has reached the point 
where two divisions will be needed if any more boats join the 
class. The new Star fleet will have a nucleus of at least six when 
the season gets under way. Jonathan 8. Raymond, who has been 
prominent in the affairs of the Sonder Class, is one of the chief 
promoters of the new squadron and plans to acquire two Stars for 
his all-yachting family. Four or five other Eastern Pointers have 
indicated they would have Stars, so it would seem that the most 
numerous class in the world has gained another port. 


+ + + 


The long-ended 30-Square-Metres from the Baltic continue to 
increase in number at Marblehead and Marion. L. H..H. Johnson, 
Jr.’8, Estlander-designed Sunflower, which has been raced the past 
two seasons at Marblehead, has been acquired by George Mackay, 
Jr., of Nantucket, who hopes to start a class there. 


+ & > 


Belknap and Paine, who put through the Sunflower sale, have 
just negotiated the sale of the Oriole, from Miss Elizabeth Hovey, 
internationally known Marblehead helmswoman, to Frank J. 
Mather, 3rd. The Oriole was built at Lawley’s from the plans of 
L. Francis Herreshoff and was raced overseas by Miss Hovey at 
Sandhamn and Kiel in 1930. 

Mr. Mather, who has been racing at Marblehead in the Eight- 
Metre Class with his Au Revoir, ex-Sasqua, plans to race at the 
Beverly Yacht Club this season. There will be six 30-Square- 
Metres sailing in Buzzards Bay if Miss Claire Dinsmore, former 
national women’s sailing title holder, brings her Ingrid up from 
Edgartown. 

Three cruising boats, H. Bloomfield’s Scotia, A. Hepburn’s 
Pemaquid and E. A. Shuman’s Tipler II, are still at moorings at 
Marblehead. Otherwise the harbor of the “yachting capital’’ is 
as bare as the cupboard after a Transatlantic race. 


- + + 


Work is already under way on the renovation of the Cup sloop 
Yankee at George Lawley’s, Neponset. The new interior plans, 
from the board of Belknap and Paine, include four single state- 
rooms, bath, toilet, a large main saloon, officers’ staterooms, galley 
and the conventional forecastle. A little deckhouse aft will be one 
of the features in grooming the Yankee for Class J racing either 
here or in British waters next summer. 


-~- + + 


The feature dinghy engagement of the Frostbite season on the 
Charles River Basin was the recent victory of the Harvard 
skippers over Princeton by a close 4 to 3 count. W. Cox of Prince- 
ton, Sears Cup winner of 1931, took the measure of M. Cudahy of 
the Crimson, who annexed the national junior title off Rye in 
1930. F. Stanton Deland, Jr., commodore of the Pleon Yacht 
Club, saved the day for Harvard by defeating the Princeton ace 
in the final. 

+++ 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Bay Indian Marconi 
Class Association reflected the successful Indian Class interclub 
racing of last season. The Alden-designed, 21-foot over all, lap- 
streak, centerboard knockabouts represent the most numerous 
one-design racing class on the Bay. The Indian Class has been 
mainly responsible for the present existing good fellowship among 
the Boston Harbor yacht clubs. Albert Ott, of the South Boston 
Yacht Club, was elected president to succeed Walter Perry. 
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YACHT PAINT 
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YACHT CRUISING copPER a 
RED No. 10 F 












For protection against barnacles, te- 
redos and vegetable growth, the bane 
of all yachtsmen cruising in semi-trop- 
ical waters, INTERNATIONAL PAINT 
COMPANY has developed YACHT 
CRUISING COPPER RED No. 10. 


INTERNATIONAL PAINTS are used 
on many of the finest yachts and steam- 
ships the world over. As developed 
for yacht use, they retain all of the 
endurance of the famous heavy duty 
ship paints, plus the added sparkle 
and beautiful finish so much desired 
on fine yachts. 
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paints for every yacht use 
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International Paint Company. Inc. 
21 WEST ST., NEW YORK, N, Y. 
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(to be announced in the January issue of 
Yachting) 


Before you purchase a cruiser be sure 
to see the 1935 Richardsons. They're 
new—they’re different and they're 
the biggest cruiser values ever of- 
fered by any standardized boat 
builder—bar none. 


See the new Richardson Little Giants— 
the new Richardson Juniors—the new 
Richardson Cruisabouts and the new 
Richardson “Scouter” cruiser which 
will be displayed for the first time at 
the 1935 National Motor Boat Show. 


Write today for 1935 Richardson lit- 
erature “F-35” illustrating and de- 
scribing each new Richardson. We'll 
be glad to mail it without cost or ob- 
ligation to you. 


Be sure you see the new Richardsons 
before you make your final decision 
on a cruiser. 


The Richardsons will soon be on display at the show- 
room of Bruns-Kimball & Co., 5th Ave. & 15th St., 
New York City and the Walter H. Moreton Corp., 
1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. 
372 SWEENEY STREET, NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 


BUILDERS OF 


RICHARDSON 


LITTLE GIANTS JUNIORS 


CRUISABOUTS 











YACHTING 


A 51-foot centerboard ketch, from Alden designs, is under 
construction at Casey’s Fairhaven yard for E. M. Farnsworth, 
Jr., of Chestnut Hill and Duxbury. 


++ + 


Two Commodores’ Clubs have been launched. A group of 22 


‘ ex-commodores of Massachusetts Bay yacht clubs met at the 


Hotel Statler and organized to perpetuate interest of ex-com- 
modores in yachting and a better spirit in racing. Charles A. 
Williams, ex-commodore of the Cottage Park Yacht Club, was 
elected president. The other Commodores’ Club, limited to past 
commodores of the Boston Yacht Club, the senior club of New 
England, was announced by Secretary-Treasurer James R. 
Hodder at the October meeting of the Boston Yacht Club. The 
slogan of the new organization is: ‘‘Once a commodore, always a 
commodore.” 
++ + 


Among recent sales through the office of John G. Alden was the 
114-foot Diesel schooner Savarona to James H. Ottley of New 
York, and the 70-foot Diesel schooner Falcon II to N. W. Rice of 
Boston. The Savarona will fit out immediately for a cruise to the 
West Indies. 

Pa oe 


An order for a 61-foot over all twin screw motor ketch for 
Sydney A. Beggs, ex-commodore of the Corinthian Yacht Club, 
has been received by Belknap and Paine. Bids are out for the new 
Hathor III, and construction will start as soon as the builder is 


selected. 
+++ 


Willis J. Reid, the Winthrop boat builder, is constructing a 
35-foot over all motor sailer for 8S. Eliot Guild of Boston from 
Alden designs. The new craft will be powered with a 65 hp. 
6-cylinder Chrysler. Her owner plans to use her on Buzzards Bay. 


oie @ 


A 39-foot seagoing motor boat from the board of John G. 
Alden is building at Simms Brothers Yard, Dorchester, for use on 
Buzzards Bay. Two Red Wing fuel oil motors are being installed. 


West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


ITH the ninth annual National Mid-Winter Sailing 

Championships as the nucleus there is proposed for South- 
ern California a series of spring regattas rivalling in proportions 
the Mediterranean event after which it is patterned. Sponsors are 
the Santa Barbarans, Inc. Favorable response received from 
yacht clubs and corinthian organizations indorsing the plan for 
all the Southland ports has proved the incentive for the group to 
proceed with the undertaking. 

Designed to induce Eastern yachtsmen to invade the West 
Coast for as much as five weeks of organized regattas, the tenta- 
tive schedule is as follows, assuming complete codperation of the 
ports listed: 


Santa Barbara Regatta: February 6th to 10th 

Santa Monica Regatta: February 13th to 17th 

San Pedro Regatta: (already scheduled) February 20th to 24th 
Newport Harbor Regatta: February 27th to March 3rd 

San Diego Regatta: March 6th to 10th. 


Preliminary announcements grant that the enterprise may not 
be realized in the Spring of 1935, but with the high interest al- 
ready created the officials expect to see the movement well under 
way. Mainstay of the series is the ninth annual Mid-Winter Sail- 
ing Championships at Los Angeles harbor, sponsored by the 
Civie Regatta Association. Officers of that organization agree that 
the inter-port series should enhance the local regatta, rather than 
detract from it, by offering a longer period of sport to justify East- 
ern yacht owners, of time and means, in shipping their craft West 
for the spring competition. 
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Sponsors announce the regattas will embrace competition at all 
ports for the International Star Class sloops, Six-Metres, Eight- 
Metres, Class R, and at least one handicap division for larger 
sailing yachts. 

Further development of the Mid-Winter regatta series will be 
carried on at a December meeting of delegates, to be held at 
Santa Barbara. 

++ + 


Realization of the Mid-Winter regatta series on the West Coast 
is expected to halt the latest plan of invasion of the East Coast 
by a trio of local Six-Metre helmsmen. Disappointed at lack of out- 
side competition during the Mid-Winter series for the past several 
years, and confident of their ability to uphold Pacific Coast 
laurels over a circuit of Atlantic ports, they were plotting a sum- 
mer excursion eastward with their championship craft. One hails 
from San Francisco, another from Los Angeles and the third 
from Newport Harbor. Their motive was to provide return en- 
gagements for the visitors to the early Mid-Winter regattas in 
California and to seek renewed interest in the annual affair. 


++ + 


International class yachts of the Southland persist in their 
determination to race the year ’round. This fall three clubs are 
sponsoring the departure with Six- and Eight-Metre helmsmen 
joined by Star fleet members in the activity. In December the 
flotilla moves to Newport Harbor for a three race series, winding up 
with the Christmas holidays. Late in November at Los Angeles 
harbor a California Yacht Club series was concluded after the 
event was inaugurated by the Los Angeles Yacht Club. 


++ + 


_ Transpacific Yacht Club, unique in organization by restricting 
membership to those who have participated in the biennial race to 
Honolulu, at a recent quarterly meeting inducted into its roster 
those newcomers who qualified by engaging in the 1934 classic 
from Los Angeles harbor. Simultaneously, February next was 
fixed for the annual meeting and election of officers. Commodore 
Albert Soiland presided. 


ore + 


The Silver Bay of San Diego is expected to be the site of the 1935 
sailing championships of the Southern California Yachting Asso- 
ciation, following recent announcement of a world’s fair for the 
nation’s southwesternmost city next year. Clem Stose is prime 
sailing advocate of the port and an influence within the associa- 
tion, of which he has twice been commodore. 


++ + 


With the regatta at San Diego and the Star Internationals at 
Newport Harbor, Southern California will again hold the marine 
spotlight on the West Coast next season. San Francisco will 
advance its Mid-Summer event, while the Northwest plans further 
development of international cruiser racing. The record breaking 
power boat classic of this year has spurred advocates to a fever 
pitch to gain more than 100 entrants for the 1935 event. 


++ + 


Latest new craft on which construction was contracted on the 
West Coast is a 40-foot cutter for Mrs. Martin Malone (Polly 
Moran of screen fame), Los Angeles. Designs are by Walton 
Hubbard, Jr., Company and the builder is South Coast Boat 
Building Company, of Newport Beach, California. 


+8 


Dinghy racing is about to be revived on the West Coast with 
Southern California taking the lead. In the van and boasting of 
last year’s title is Myron Lehman, crew of the International 
Star Class sloop BY-C, of Balboa Yacht Club. Challenges are on 
file from Los Angeles, California, Long Beach, South Coast- 
Corinthian, Newport Harbor and San Diego yacht clubs. Opening 
races will be held off the Wilmington clubhouse of the California 
Yacht Club this month. 
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SWAP PLACES WITH THE 





Step aboard the Apple jack. Take 
over the wheel. Go out for a 
short run...or a whole season. 


You'll find why her builder, 
Zobel’s Sea Skiff and Yacht Works 
of Seabright, N. J., builds boats 
for enthusiastic owners from 
Maine to Florida. 


And why the builder states,““We 
use a Monel Metal propeller shaft 
on our boats, having found that 
100% satisfaction can be depended 
upon with that equipment.” 


Monel Metal shafts, rust - proof, 
resistant to corrosion by salt 
water, and strong as steel, are 
| tough and stiff enough to with- 
stand shocks and blows that leave 
shafts of other materials hope- 
lessly sprung. Moreover, Monel 


Mone! Metal is a weuistered trade- 








Shipper of the 


Apple Jack 








Apple Jack—28-ft. cruiser built by Zobel’s Sea Skiff & Yacht Works of Seabnght, 
N. J. Power for 16 m. p.h. is furnished by a Gray 6-60 driving (like all Zobel’s boats) 
through a 14 in. Monel Metal shaft. The galley is also equipped in Monel Metal. 


You will find that “100% satisfaction” with 
Propeller Shafts and Galley Fittings 
means MONEL METAL 


Metal shafts “‘polish-in” to a mir- 
ror finish that ends vibration and 
reduces friction in the bearings 
to the vanishing point. 


Like many of the finest boats 
being built today, the Apple Jack 
and her sister craft are also fitted 
with galley sinks and drainboards 
of Monel Metal... rust-proof, 
good looking, and easy to clean. 


If your boat doesn’t boast a 
Monel Metal propeller shaft, or 
galley trim, stays and fittings, 
don’t apologize for her perform- 
ance and appearance. It’s not so 
terribly costly to install Monel 
Metal. Write for details. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY, INC. 


67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


mark applied to an alloy containing R 
approximately two-thirds Nickel and 
one-third copper. Monel Metal is 4 
Searne\ mined, smelted, refined, rolled and 
| marketed solely by International Nicke!. CODE 
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Fert THE vO 


Yes, it’s heavier . . . but the sturdy construction is only one of its 
advantages. The long packing chamber permits more turns of pack- 
ing so you can make a tight job without wearing the shaft from 
over-pressure. The thick white brass bearing is the last word in 
bearing material. A Hyde Stuffing Box will last as long as the hull 
itself. You can’t buy as good a stuffing box for less money. Insist 
upon a Hyde. 


HYDE WINDLASS CO., BATH, MAINE 


) Peele 


PROPELLERS, STRUTS, 
AND STUFFING BOXES 
Send for this booklet, “Propeller Efficiency.” It will 
tell about Hyde Propellers, Stuffing Boxes and Struts, 
and other Hyde Products that always get you home safely. 
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LIST OF PALMER ENGINES 


SYT1 — l-cylinder....... 2 h.p. NK2 — 2-cylinder....... 25 h.p. 
PNR1 — l-cylinder........ 6 h.p. NK3 — 3-cylinder........ 35 h.p. 
PNR2 — 2-cylinder........ 12 h.p. NK4 — 4-cylinder........ 50 h.p. 
PNR3 — 3-cylinder....... 18 h.p. NK6 — 6-cylinder........ 80 h.p. 
PNR4 — 4-cylinder....... 24 h.p. Half Huskie — 2-cyl....... 5 h.p. 
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American Pilot Boats 


(Continued from page 51) 


revenue cutter; apparently it was not used. In spite of this 
it may be used as an example of the Virginia pilot boat, for it 
is obviously based on this model, judging by contemporary 
pictures. However, it is undoubtedly a little larger than the 
usual run of pilot boats. For comparison, the dimensions of 
a “‘Virginia Pilot Schooner” of about the same period were 
recorded as: length on the range of deck, 56’ 0’; length of 
keel for tonnage, 42’ 9’; beam, extreme, 15’ 3’, molded, 
15’ 0”; draft, 6’ 8’; and tonnage, 53 tons. Comparison of 
these dimensions with those on the plan under discussion 
show some similarity in proportions. The Humphreys 
schooner is very easy-lined fore and aft and would have 
been a fast vessel. She shows the common features of the 
type, the raking ends, deep drag and low freeboard. The low 
‘“waist’’ or bulwarks were typical, as will be seen as we go 
along. In 1812, a very famous Baltimore privateer schooner, 
the Rossie, suffered heavy losses in action due to the lack of 
bulwarks, according to her commander, so it can be seen 
that even large schooners were so built. 

The features of the Virginia pilot boats were used in some 
extreme examples of larger schooners of the “ Baltimore 
Clipper’’ type, as can be proven, not only by reference to the 
Rossie but by contemporary plans. Such a plan is presented 
in Figure 2, which is another draught found in the Hum- 
phreys collection. It is impossible to say whether or not this 
schooner is a Humphreys de: ‘gn, though the note, in refer- 
ence to the waist being too low, seems to be in Humphreys’ 
handwriting. This plan was complete to top of waist, but the 
deck arrangement, number and position of the masts and 
chain plates are not given on the original. I have attempted 
to reconstruct her appearance, to some extent, assuming 
her to have been a three-masted schooner. My reasons for 
this assumption are that three-masters were rather popular 
at this date, and the proportions of the hull, 80’ 0’’ between 
perpendiculars, 65’ 0’ on the keel, 21’ 0’’ molded beam and 
8’ 9” depth of hold. This schooner is somewhat lacking in 
stability. Now, I have another plan of a Baltimore-built 
schooner of approximately the same date and proportions, 
taken off in England in 1806, which is a three-masted 
schooner in rig. This is the Flying Fish. Like Figure 2 she 
had the log rail; her hull dimensions were: length on deck, 
78’ 8’, length on keel, 60’ 8’’, breadth, extreme, 21’ 7’’, and 
depth in hold, 7’ 10’’. Because of the rather marked similarity 
of dimensions and model, I think my assumption is a safe 
one; at any rate, I used the deck arrangement, proportional 
location of masts and number and location of chainplates 
shown in the plan of the Flying Fish. If Figure 2 was a two- 
master, her mainmast would be placed about 8 feet farther 
aft than indicated in the figure. The influence of the pilot 
boat, in this schooner, is noticeable, as it is in the case of the 
Flying Fish, not only in hull, but in rig, in the last case. 
The spar dimensions of the ‘‘ Fish”’ have recently turned up. 
The sails she carried were fore staysail, jib and jib topsail, 
fore course, fore topsail and fore topgallant, and gaff foresail. 
The last was without boom and overlapped the main. On the 
mainmast she set main course, main square topsail, and 
main topmast staysail or “Fisherman” (set flying); a gaff 
mainsail like the fore, and a gaff topsail, set on a miniature 
gaff. The gaff mainsail was without a boom and overlapped. 
On the ‘‘driver” or mizzen, she had a boomed spanker and 
gaff topsail. She was fitted for stu’nsails on fore and main 
yards, and on fore and main topsail yards, with a ringtail 
on the spanker. The rig was marked by extreme simplicity, 
considering the number and variety of sails carried. 

Strictly speaking, the schooners we have been discussing 
are somewhat off the subject of this article; nevertheless, 
they are so interesting and striking in appearance that no 
excuse appears necessary for having introduced them. It may 
be said that the three-masters were an intermediate step 
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from pilot boat to the usual Baltimore Clipper. Such hulls 
as have just been referred to are somewhat deeper in propor- 
tion to beam and length than the Virginia pilot boats, and 
such hulls, two-masted, were the basis of the model of the 
Northern pilot boats. 

A more typical Virginia pilot boat can be seen in Figures 3 
and 4. The model and rig shown in these plans represent the 
boats as they were from 1806 to 1840 or later. The step from 
the early examples is slight so it appears that the develop- 
ments prior to 1800 had resulted in a very satisfactory class, 
considering the requirements of the local pilotage. The 
shallowness of the hull is marked, but Marestier, the French 
naval constructor, who obtained this plan in 1821, remarked 
that she appeared somewhat lighter in draft than many of 
her class. In spite of the great beam and large area of mid- 
ship section, the hull is well formed for speed; this is par- 
ticularly true aft. The extraordinarily thin quarters, so 
often apparent on these old schooners, may still be seen on 
the Bay. This example of the type shows the utter simplicity 
of the model, not only in the fitting of the hull but also in rig. 
There was neither winch nor capstan on deck. Beginning at 
the bow, we find the sampson post at the heel of the bowsprit, 
next the foremast, then, in some boats, a galley hatch and 
chimney, and next, the main hatch. In pictures of these 
schooners, both this and the after hatch appear open. This 
was apparently the practice in summer, but in winter, a 
cover with a companionway was added to each hatch. 
Moving on aft, we find the mainmast and two wooden pumps, 
then a large after hatch, mentioned above. At the extreme 
stern, we discover the “standing room”’ or helmsman’s cock- 
pit. As one studies this boat, one is impressed by the ex- 
panse of deck space available, as well as by the low free- 
board and lack of bulwarks. The knightheads are prominent 
in all Bay craft, even in the small sailing boats seen there 
nowadays. 

The rig is worthy of special attention, not only for its 
simplicity, but also for its efficiency and low cost. In spite 
of the fact that this schooner is large (58’ over all and 18’ 6” 
extreme beam) when compared to modern small schooners, 
as well as being a very stiff model, there is no standing rig- 
ging, either stays or shrouds, to be seen. As can be observed, 
the sail area is far from small. To make this rig stand, the 
mast diameters were large, 15’ for the foremast and 1414” 
for the main. The sticks were usually of hard pine. The large 
jib and main topmast staysail were always set flying, thus 
avoiding the use of stays. The running rigging was as simple 
as possible, and these features, combined with low freeboard, 
reduced windage to a minimum. Unlike modern schooner 
yachts, the pilot boat could get the fullest advantage of her 
foresail by having it loose-footed and overlapping the main- 
mast. In small schooners, where foresails are often so small 
in area as to be of little value, the large foresail of the early 
schooners would be of great value. It has been held that such 
a rig is awkward when in stays, as the sheet blocks are tossed 
about to the detriment of any heads that happen to be near. 
This objection can be overcome, of course, and, strangely 
enough, we never hear much about it in the modern cruising 
cutter, with her large and often overlapping fore staysail. 
The point is that, if overlapping headsails are to be permitted 
in one-masted racing yachts, to say nothing of trick light 
sails, the logic of denying the schooners the advantages of 
their masting obtained by the so-called ‘‘lug foresail’’ of 
the example, is hard to understand. 

Returning to our mutton, other advantages of the rig 
shown in Figure 4 can be discovered. Because of the distribu- 
tion of sail brought about by the use of so large a foresail, the 
pilot schooner could work and stay under the foresail alone. 
Ordinarily they worked under fore and mainsail only; in 
moderate airs the jib and maintopmast staysail were 
available. To furl or reef either jib or mainsail, it was not 
necessary to leave the deck, since the jib, being set flying, 
could be brought on deck by letting go both halliards and 
tack. The mainsail, being loose-footed, could be brought 
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inboard by releasing the outhaul, 
the traveler on the boom prevent- 
ing the clewfrom going adrift. The 
large bonnet on the foresail, when 
unlaced, did away with an awk- 
ward roll of canvas that would 
otherwise result from reefing the 
sail and be doubly unhandy when 
wet. Since there were neither 
stays nor shrouds to bother with, 
changing the rake of the masts 
to obtain a good balance was 
easily accomplished. 

Though the example we have 
just been looking at was built 
somewhere between 1815 and 
1820, she will represent the 
Virginia model until the class 
disappears. Changes made later 
were of minor nature, such as less 
rake to the ends, more deadrise 
and greater or less beam and 
depth, within narrow limits. 
Figure 5 is a plan of a later and 
highly praised schooner of this 
type, the Norfolk pilot boat 
Lafayette. Her lines were taken off 
by Francis Grice, an able de- 
signer in the United States Navy 
who turned out the brig Perry 
in the ’40’s, considered the fastest 


vessel of her date in the service. 
Grice took off the lines of the 
Lafayette some time in 1837. 
She was then but a few years 
old though I have not yet found 
the date of her build. However, 
the reason that Grice was inter- 
ested in her was that she had the 
reputation of being about the 
fastest thing of her inches around 
the Virginia Capes. 

The Virginia pilot boat, as a 
type, has been out of existence 
for many years. With the rise of 
New York to supremacy as a 
port of entry for foreign trade, 
the traffic into the Chesapeake 
Bay became largely coasting 
vessels that required no pilots. 
As a result, the number of pilot 
schooners necessary for the busi- 
ness gradually decreased until, 
by 1860, but few were left. The 
Civil War gave the foreign and 
coastwise trade of the Bay such 
a blow that it was many years 
before it recovered. The disap- 
pearance of the old model of Vir- 
ginia pilot boat was due, as can 
be seen, to a change in trade lanes 
rather than to faults of the type. 


Through “The Rip” 


(Continued from page 28) 


evident to me that the. tide had 
not turned and we were stemming 
a fast ebb which was pushing 
at our lee bow. 

In an instant, I realized that 
my plans must be revised en- 
tirely. 

Before starting in, I had asked 
Dud to give me the benefit of his 
advice if the occasion arose. 
When he offered no comment, I 
was somewhat reassured, and 
carried on with confidence — 
and caution — but I was in no 
way prepared for the next de- 
velopment. 

Rising and falling on the seas 
as they rushed away ahead, 
we travelled along somewhat 
crabwise, occasionally catching 
glimpses of the steering marks, 
then losing sight of the shore 
completely as we dropped into 
the troughs. 

The sea was now very irregu- 
lar and disturbed but, judging 
from my earlier experience in 
these quarters, not unusually 
so, and certainly there seemed 
to be no cause for alarm. From 
the crest of a big wave, I saw a 
large breaker some hundred 
yards or so ahead, and lost sight 
of it as we sank down again. This 
occasioned no immediate con- 
cern, but a second, and nearer, 
glimpse, made me think that 
such a prolonged breaking effort 
was rather unusual. With the 
next view, I knew we were in for 
it, for past the first breaking sea 
were massed breaker after 





breaker, tossing and tumbling, 


foaming and heaving. We were 
trapped in the very middle of The 
Rip itself! 

We passed through the first 
two or three seas before I real- 
ized the appalling situation. 
Nothing could be done. No turn- 
ing back or dodging; we were in 
it and the best way out was to go 
through it. Any attempt to turn 
would be hopeless. 

I cannot attempt to describe 
adequately the appalling mael- 
strom of The Rip. Even now, my 
recollections are incoherent. 
Dominant in my mind was the 
urge to do what I could to get 
the boat safely through it; to use 
every degree of skill of which I 
was capable to prevent her tak- 
ing charge. Every thought was 
directed to anticipating or check- 
ing any deviation from her 
course straight before the seas. I 
knew that in this lay our only 
hope of safety. A moment’s hesi- 
tation or indecision would be 
repaid by a wild sheer — perhaps 
a broach to — with what result? 

The scene was one of terrifying 
majesty. In every direction was 
white water, huge combers rear- 
ing up, almost lazily it seemed, 
climbing higher and higher and 
slowly rolling over to break, 
sending countless tons of massed 
water roaring and crashing down 
the steep wave face, roaring and 
crashing endlessly, so magnifi- 
cently deliberate was the whole 
movement. 

It was intensely difficult to 
maintain our course. The in- 
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creased height of the seas blan- 
keted our sails and in the deep 
troughs between the breakers we 
were almost becalmed —a re- 
spite from the tearing rush of the 
wind which only accentuated the 
continuous thunder of the water. 

My principal fear was of 
broaching to, with the possibil- 
ity —indeed, probability — of 
receiving a sea broadside on 
which might roll us down and, 
filling the sails with heavy 
water, carry away the masts and 
open up the deck to the sea. 

Pooping seemed to be the 
lesser of two evils. With our 
broad, powerful stern, I expected 
that the ship would rise buoy- 
antly to all but the most abnor- 
mal sea and, as we tended to race 
forward on the faces of the 
waves, the weight of any blow 
would be considerably reduced 
by this movement away from its 
force. 

The first crisis came with 
startling suddenness. I had been 
trying to keep Tarni as far off 
the wind as possible so that she 
would stem straight into the 
tide. In attempting this, a slight 
lurch swung her until she was 
sailing by the lee, the staysail 
banged across and the reefed 
mainsail, blanketed by the miz- 
zen — and perhaps aided by its 
zone. of negative pressure — 
swung ominously as if to jibe. 
Still dreading such a possibility, 
I naturally gave a quick jab of 
lee helm as I wanted to avoid the 
possibility of her yawing off to 
port on the sea which I could 
feel rising under us. But what a 
sea! Up, up went the stern until 
the deck sloped down at an angle 
of quite 30°, perhaps more, and, 
with a deafening roar, a huge 
comber crashed over immedi- 
ately astern of us, spouting white 
water wildly before it. 

Caught somewhat unawares 
and carrying something of the 
“swing” of the lee helm, Tarni 
yawed in a flash before I could 
check adequately and then went 
into the wildest, maddest “skate” 
I have ever experienced. With 
bow pointed down into the 
trough and hull heeled over 45° 
or 50°, pursued by this crashing, 
tearing fury, we seemed to fly 
down the long gully of the sea. 

The abnormal lift of the sea 
had warned me of the impending 
crash and, after applying the last 
possible spoke of helm, I locked 
my arms round the wheel, partly 
to hold the course as long as I 
could and partly to have some- 
thing to hang on to, as I fully ex- 
pected six or eight feet of solid 
water to fall on us. I must 


frankly admit that I quite be- 
lieved that it was the end, that 
we were gone but, in a detached 
way, I merely wondered what 
“it”? would be like, and hung on 
to the wheel like a limpet. A hun- 





dred yards, two hundred yards, I 
have no accurate idea how far 
we went or how long it lasted, 
but finally Tarni’s wonderful 
hull triumphed, answering her 
helm, coming upright again and 
emptied her decks of water. 

A quick glance showed that all 
hands were still on board all 
right, but simultaneously I had 
the sickening thought of the 
potentialities of a ‘“‘man over- 
board.” 

Satisfied now that sailing with 
a mizzen in such conditions was 
not practical, I called for it to be 
lowered, so that the mainsail 
would come into action and 
apply the drive more towards 
the bow of- the boat where it 
would assist, rather than oppose, 
the rudder. 

But the mizzen wouldn’t come 
down. Originally, the peak and 
throat halliards had been rather 
too big for the blocks. I had re- 
placed the peak halliard and 
that rendered well but, from 
motives of economy, I left the 
throat halliard, as I expected 
that it could be persuaded to 
function by pulling down on the 
luff if necessary. 

By this time we had traversed 
nearly the full width of the chan- 
nel, forced across by the ebbing 
tide under our lee bow and, al- 
though we were still in the white 
water of The Rip, we were 
rapidly approaching the south- 
ern extremity of the channel. I 
was tempted to edge right across 
close into the shore, but Corsair 
Rock and the cruel Nepean Reef, 
graveyard of many fine ships, 
deterred me, as my local knowl- 
edge (or lack of it) did not give 
me sufficient confidence to jus- 
tify any experiments. The al- 
ternative, then, was to jibe, and 
put Tarni’s nose straight into 
the tide. This would mean that 
our crabwise progress would be 
arrested and, if we did not make 
any headway against the ebb, at 
least we might edge across to the 
northern or Lonsdale shore, out 
of The Rip’s broken water, and 
perhaps sneak through in the 
smoother water there. 

“‘Jibe-oh!”’ was more of a 
warning than a maneuver. When 
a chance presented itself, I put 
the helm down and jibed all 
standing. The mizzen went over 
first, the mast whipping like a 
fishing rod, sheets and slack 
rigging flying. This lashing slack 
of the rigging was very evident 
as the main boom followed the 
mizzen, for the end of it caught 
on the forward mizzen shroud 
(port side) instead of clearing it 
by six or nine inches. Here was 
another interesting situation, the 
main boom hung up to wind- 
ward on the mizzen rigging. A 
hand jumped to try and free the 
tangle but, with the great strain 
on it, he was powerless. By this 
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time, I was well past the “beg 
pardon” stage and, seeing that 
there was only one course open, I 
promptly jibed back again. The 
way the mainmast whipped and 
wrung as the heavy gaff swung 
across was wonderful to behold, 
but it still stood and as soon as 
the main boom cleared itself, I 
once more jibed everything over 
to starboard again. 

Whether these jibes — succes- 
sive challenges to Neptune — 
distracted my attention from the 
seas, I know not, but my next 
impression was a sea towering 
high on the port side amidships; 
a pyramid of water which ar- 
rived from nowhere and tumbled 
over the rail, hiding the dinghy 
from sight, filling it and half 
drowning our junior member 
who, for security, had crawled in 
under the dinghy lashings. This 
sea sent solid water right across 
decks and cabin top, and the fel- 
lows below reported that it 
squirted streams through every 
crevice. Despite a heavy drench- 
ing, the engine started immedi- 
ately after, and how our engineer 
achieved this feat under the 
circumstances, with the yacht 


| pitching and rolling violently, 


hatches closed tight and the en- 
gine swamped with water, is a 
mystery to me, and I cannot say 
enough in admiration of Bert’s 
effort. 

Earlier in the piece, the use of 
the engine was suggested but, as 
I was then still clinging to my 
belief in the condition of the 
tides, I deferred asking for it. 
Later, I simply had no part of 
my mind to divert to the consid- 
eration of whether or not the en- 
gine might be advantageous. 
There was no room for any 
thought beyond the helm. 

Even now, I do not believe 
that it would have been wise to 
have used it in the heavy part of 
The Rip. It is a proven fact that 
a boat “passive” in a dangerous 
sea suffers the least damage; 
with an engine going, we would 
have been driving into it and the 
results of such a procedure are 
problematical. 


When the engine started, the 
end of the breakers was in sight 
some two hundred yards or 
so ahead, and soon. after we 
emerged into the deeper, less 
broken water of the channel. 

With the realization that we 
were safely through, there came 
an acute reaction, a feeling of 
tension, of fear, that had been 
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quite absent during the emer-| Fagg 
gency. For some time, I had a| ay 


sense of dread, of “wind up.” 
Shortly after leaving The Rip, the 
channel passes through an area 
of eddies, surges and whirlpools; 
as we approached these, I had a 
cold, apprehensive feeling, won- 
dering what this lot could do to 
us. Needless to say, it did noth- 
ing. A small vessel passing 
through this area generally be- 
comes a bit fractious, an uncom- 
fortable condition increased by 
the tendency of the helm to “go 
dead” in the disturbed water, 
but we carried on, slowly passing 
the Queenscliff Lighthouses and 
picking up the Nicholson Knoll 
Light Structure and the leading 
marks of the South Channel. 

So it is in this everyday key 
that I must end: the smooth 
passage up the South Channel 
and to Mornington; the sur- 
reptitious raids by Dud and me 
of the galley in search of food. 


++ + 


“Well,” you'll be wondering, 
““where was the mistake, what 
was the reason?” That is just 
what I wanted to know more 
than anything. At the first op- 
portunity I sought out a friend 
of mine, an “Extra Master,” 
who holds a pilotage exemption 
for the Port. “Local knowledge,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ You see, it’s this way: 
the tidal streams in the fairway 
run up to three hours after the 
time of high water and low 
water at Point Lonsdale. It was 
just bad luck, the tide was late; 
no one can allow for that. If 
possible, it is best to heave to 
till two hours after low water, 
but you did splendidly to get 
through without damage.” 


“Marco Polo”” Goes to Greece 
(Continued from page 32) 


Corfu, and then the mountains 
of Corfu a long way ahead. We 
got on nicely; even had hot clam 
chowder for lunch and hoped to 
get into the North Channel, ten 
miles from the town of Corfu, 
before dark. But rain squalls 
shut out our landmarks ahead, 
the sea increased as the wind 
came stronger, and we were not 
sure that our gasoline would hold 
out. There are several rocky 
shoals in the North Channel so 
we thought it best to run for 


Santa Quaranta, the last Al- 
banian port, and call it a day. 

We tied up in the little stone 
harbor just at dark and were, as 
always, warmly received by the 
Albanians. They reopened the 
harbor office, checked our pass- 
ports (Americans require no 
Albanian visa) and charged us 
nothing. Wouldn’t we stay and 
go wild boar hunting with the 
customs director? We were de- 
lighted with our reception. 

(To be concluded) 











Spark plugs are one of the most vital 
factors in maintaining top notch engine 
performance. This is particularly true 
of marine engines where constant high 
r.p.m.’s are the rule. It’s a matter of 
record that Champion Extra Range 
Spark Plugs make every engine a better 
performing engine. Champions enjoy 
the proud privilege of having equipped 
the winners of practically every major 
race run throughout the world on land 
and water, for the past eleven years. 
The vast majority of all motor boat races 
won in 1934, regardless of class or divi- 
sion, were won by engines equipped with 
Champion Spark Plugs. To get wR 
sweeter engine performance use 
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is the original dry French Ver- 
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“Carlsark’”’ Goes Treasure Hunting 
(Continued from page 55) 


with the news of having dis- 
covered a new wreck with several 
guns, anchors and bits of iron 
under the lee of a large head about 
two miles away. The other party 
had discovered the wreck of a 
135-foot schooner only a few 
years old, bottom up on a reef a 
few miles to the south, but de- 
void of any cargo. 

We immediately moved Carl- 
sark up to within a quarter-mile 
of Dave’s wreck. Everyone went 
over to look down at the guns, 
etc. whose shapes were plainly 
visible amid the maze of a stag- 
horn coral below us. Mr. Verrill 
estimated the wreck, which evi- 
dently lay beneath the guns, to 
be at least 250 years’ old from 
the amount of coral growing over 
it. 

Everybody’s spirits were at 
the highest just then. All were 
talking about Spanish galleons, 
how much gold they carried, and 
how much we would get. It was 
tremendously exciting to realize 
that there, only a few feet away 
from us, lay the remains of a 
vessel whose cargo might have 
included untold riches and which 
had probably not been seen by 
man since the day of the storm 
which sent her down centuries 
ago. There was no place in the 
world I would rather have been 
on that particular night. 

Next morning we towed the 
30-foot launch containing the air 
compressor and other diving gear 
to a position directly over the 
wreck. Using one anchor and 
two lengths of steel cable made 
fast to nearby coral heads, we 
moored the launch three ways 
and soon Dave was in his suit 
and had dropped to the bottom 
about forty feet below us. All 
of us who were not busy tending 
the diver or running the com- 
pressor peered intently over the 
side as he prodded around the 
objects seen from the surface, 
and many other smaller things 
which had been all but hidden by 
the masses of staghorn coral and 
sea-fans, etc., all about. There 
were six cannon, all much larger 
than they had first appeared to 
be from the surface, the longest 
measuring almost ten feet. Al 
Sears and Carl Weagant also 
went down and continued the 
work of scrutinizing every bit of 
the bottom within what seemed 
to be the confines of the wreck. 
Many objects were found, the 
remains of what appeared to be 
a flintlock gun, a pick head, a 
sounding lead, several coral- 
encrusted bits of pottery and 
dishes, some cannon balls and 
many sizes and shapes of iron. 
There was no sign of any part of 
the hull or any wooden structure 


whatsoever, the things we had 
found being of comparatively 
indestructible materials which 
had fallen to the bottom as the 
spars, decks and sides gradually 
disintegrated. 

That night our spirits were 
not quite as high for it was ob- 
vious from the presence of the 
flintlock rifle and the size and 
type of cannon, etc. that our 
wreck was not that of a treasure- 
laden Spanish galleon but prob- 
ably that of a mano’war or 
armed merchantman about one 
hundred to one hundred and 
fifty years old. The chance of 
such a vessel having anything of 
value in her hold was slight. 

However, our discoveries were 
extremely fascinating even 
though of no value and it did not 
seem quite time to abandon this 
wreck, We spent another day 
in examining every bit of the 
bottom about it and also sent 
off several small charges of dyna- 
mite, each of which dislodged 
and broke up part of the solid 
coral formations beneath us but 
disclosed nothing of significance. 

It would have required many 
weeks to have searched that 
wreck in detail but there seemed 
so little chance of finding any 
treasure that we decided to leave 
that position and resume our 
original quest for last year’s 
wreck which was undoubtedly 
considerably older. So, after 
buoying it and setting up a 
flag on a nearby reef, we brought 
the diver’s boat back astern of 
Carlsark and moved to a new 
anchorage. 

It was necessary to move only 
a few miles to the north and we 
were anchored well before noon. 
Latitude sights with two sex- 
tants checked our position abso- 
lutely and immediately after 
lunch two dories set out to search 
again for the five peculiarly 
placed heads. This time luck was 
with us for Dave’s dory discov- 
ered the spot almost immedi- 
ately, very close to the northern 
limit of our search a few days 
before. We had missed it at first 
by only a few hundred yards. 

The sea was fairly calm that 
afternoon and it seemed an ex- 
cellent time to undertake the 
ticklish job of mooring the div- 
er’s launch over the wreck. 
The location was in the midst 
of a great expanse of breaking 
heads with many others only a 
few feet below the surface all 
around. Carlsark could not be 
brought closer to the scene than 
a mile and a half and the inter- 
vening distance had to be cov- 
ered with the launch in tow of 
two dories with outboard motors, 
as her own motor had long since 











AccEssIBILiTy! We how! it in the ears of our engineers day and night. 


We sent them out in the middle of Lake Winnebago to see just what 
it was like to make repairs on a motor through the hatch of a run- 
about in a nasty sea. They learned, first hand, what accessibility 
means — and they succeeded in building more and more of it into 
every unit of the Universal line. 


Universals are get-atable. Most repairs can be made with a minimum 
of disassembly. They save wear and tear on your disposition and your 
pocketbook. Keep that in mind when you're looking for a new and 
better motor for that boat of yours. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Eastern Office: 

44 Warren Street, New York City 
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@ Rated at 40 h.p., you can easily count 
on 45 h.p. at 2800. Ideal power with reduc- 
tion drive because they are 80 compact, so 
economical on gas, and so smooth. Prices 
on Blue Jacket Sixes start at only $495.00 
f.o.b, Oshkosh. 








Christmas GSuagestions 
Jor Your Yachting Friends 


The “Pilot” Glass. 344 power; 334”’ high when closed; com- 
plete with leather case and strap; price $18. 

The Kelvin-White Course Protractor; plain; clear; trans- 
parent; gives the course and distance immediately; price 
$2.50. 


The Eldridge Books of Harbor Charts. New York to Boston, 
50 charts showing 75 harbors; Boston to Bar Harbor, 25 
charts more than 25 harbors; easy to read; courses and distances 
clearly laid out. Just the thing for the amateur yachtsman. 


KELVIN-WHITE COMPANY 


112 STATE ST., BOSTON 2 38 WATER ST., NEW YORK 
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“| Never Knew a Marine Engine 
Could Be So Dependable” 


writes Mr. O. L. Markham of Portland, Oregon, whose 36-foot converted 
Coast Guard hull pictured above and powered with a 30 h.p. Red Wing 
Waukesha Hesselman Fuel-Oil Marine engine recently completed a 3000 
mile trip into Arctic waters. “This motor never refused to start instantly, 
and never stopped unless we stopped it,” writes the owner. The engine 
turned a 19 x TP wheel giving a boat speed of 9 miles an hour, consumin, 
po he 2 gallons of fuel oil per hour. That’s rea 
economy, with absolute safety thrown in; and 
Mr. Markham’s trip through much bad weather 
and mountainous seas proves that 
this engine can take it. You who have 
been waiting for dependable oil engine. 
performance can now secure this also ~ 
with a RED WING HESSEL- 
MAN. 

4-cylinder models of 30, 50 and 
70 h.p.; and 6-cylinder models 
up to 350 h.p. 










ALSO 21 GASOLINE ENGINE MODELS 4 TO 150 H.P. 
Write for literature, mentioning size of boat, please 


RED WING MOTOR CO., RED WING, MINN. 
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PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY, North Plymouth, Mass. and Welland, Canada 
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refused to run. The space be- 
tween the heads in which we 
had to move the launch was 
narrow and the only entrance 
down-wind, all of which called 
for some rather fancy work. It 
was accomplished without mis- 
hap, however, and we soon had 
the launch moored exactly over 
what had been the stern of the 
vessel, riding to an anchor and 
four steel mooring cables ex- 
tended to the heads only a few 
feet away. She could not move 
more than a few feet in any direc- 
tion and everything was ready 
for the divers to go to work the 
following morning. 

But that evening we were 
visited by the worst piece of 
luck of the whole trip. Just be- 
fore dark a hard wind and rain 
squall came in from the north, 
the only one encountered during 
any of our trip. With few reefs 
to the north to break it up, a bad 
sea built up in a short time. 
Carlsark had no difficulty but 
next morning we found that 
things had not gone quite so 
smoothly out among the reefs 
and our diving boat had settled 
down gracefully just forty feet 
from where he had left her; 
every one of her five mooring 
cables were still fast but she had 
six fathoms above instead of 
below her. Evidently the seas 
rolling in from the north had 
broken over the long narrow coral 
head only a few feet from the 
launch in just such a way that 
they tumbled right into her 
until she gradually filled and 
sank. 

It looked as if the whole ex- 
pedition was over then and there 
for, in addition to the com- 
pressor, there had been diving 
helmets, suits, shoes and hose in 
the launch and it was all lying 
on the bottom of the sea; even 
the shoal water ‘‘hat’’ had gone 
down. But, just as things looked 
blackest and we began to con- 
sider the ignominy of not only 
failing to find any treasure but 
also of having to return minus 
most of our equipment, Dave 
remembered that we still had 
aboard Carlsark the shoal water 
pump and a spare helmet. 

It was small percentage of the 
really elaborate array of equip- 
ment, which now lay on the 
bottom, but it was enough to 
make an attempt, at least; so 
we returned to the scene and set 
to work. By lashing a couple of 
two by fours across two dories 
anchored side by side we made a 
fairly stable raft from which a 
diver could drop to the bottom 
quite easily. Getting enough air 
down to him was the principal 
difficulty for, at a depth of 
thirty-five to forty feet, it re- 
quired the full strength of two 
men on the pump to keep the 
pressure up. The set-up worked, 
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however, and within an hour or 
two we had salvaged all the 
equipment with the exception of 
the seventeen hundred pound 
compressor and the boat herself. 

The launch had not been 
damaged in any way and we 
decided to attempt to bring her 
to the surface with the com- 
pressor aboard. The first job 
was to remove the old worthless 
two-cylinder engine to do away 
with as much unnecessary weight 
as possible. This required cutting 
the propeller shaft with a hack- 
saw, removing several lag screws 
and breaking various connec- 
tions and, finally, with a fall 
slung from the dories above, 
heaving it over the side of the 
launch. With the frequent de- 
lays and difficulties always at- 
tendant on underwater work, 
that job consumed the remainder 
of the day. 

Next morning we brought out 
two gasoline drums and, remov- 
ing the bungs, filled them with 
water to sink them. Then, with 
considerable difficulty, the divers 
managed to fasten two on each 
side of the launch with slings 
passing under her. Next, another 
hose was led down from the air 
pump and into the bung hole of 
each drum in turn and air was 
pumped in. The hole had been 
left at the bottom so that each 
drum could be filled almost to 
capacity. It was slow and tedious 
work and many minor difficulties 
arose but finally the bow began 
to move and, heaving on lines 
fastened to bow and stern, we 
managed to start her upward. 
She came faster and faster as she 
approached the surface in spite 
of the fact that air was rapidly 
lost from the drums as they 
changed position slightly. Every- 
thing worked fine and we made 
ready with bilge pump and 
buckets to bail her out as soon 
as she reached the surface. 
Unfortunately, that time was 
never to come for a few feet 
short of the surface the drums 
on the port side gave an extra 
big heave and tumbled her over 
to starboard. The compressor 
rolled out and the whole settled 
gracefully back on the bottom 
again. 

Getting the compressor back 
in the boat again was out of the 
question. Each could probably 
be brought to the surface sepa- 
rately with the aid of the drumsas 
pontoons but the boat was prac- 
tically worthless anyway and it 
seemed doubtful whether we 
could ever do anything with the 
compressor after getting it to the 
surface without the launch to 
transport it. Time was getting 
short and our water supply was 
beginning to run low so it was 
decided to spend no more time 
attempting to salvage our equip- 
ment but to continue with the 
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original objective of investigat- 
ing the wreck. 

The next six days were spent 
in an intensive search of what 
seemed to be the confines of the 
wreck. As with the first vessel, 
there was no part or outline of 
the hull discernible, the only evi- 
dence being the cannon, anchors, 
and other bits of metal. Many of 
these had been picked up the 
year before. The loose staghorn 
coral had all been broken up at 
that time and nothing but the 
solid coral bottom remained to 
be broken through. This we at- 
tempted to do by blasting. 
Scores of charges were set off 
throughout the length of the 
wreck and many tons of coral 
knocked loose—coral, coral, 
always coral no matter how far 
we penetrated. We had hoped to 
find sand within a few feet of the 
bottom but never came across a 
sign of it. It was slow work for, 
after setting off a charge of dyna- 
mite, it was necessary to wait 
nearly an hour for the water to 
clear enough to see anything at 
the bottom. Even then the finely 
pulverized coral produced by the 
blast was stirred up easily in 
walking or poking about. 

We searched in vain for some 
sign of gold or silver or anything 
of value but in their stead found 
only piles of slate, old toma- 
hawks and axe-heads and a great 
number of clay pipes molded 
into one mass. There was one 
moment of great excitement 
when Dave came tearing up to 
the surface bearing something 
shiny and bright which seemed at 
first to be a bar of silver but a 
few jabs with a knife showed 
that it was merely a sheet of lead 
rolled up tight. Finally, we found, 
well beneath the slate, which 
seemed to have made up the 
major part of the cargo of the 
vessel, a piece of wood peppered 
with small lead shot. The pres- 
ence of this would place the 
vessel in a period considerably 
later than the galleon of 1637 
which it was supposed to have 
been. The clay pipes, toma- 
hawks, etc., seemed to indicate 
that she had been a vessel out- 
ward bound from Europe with 
articles to trade with the Indians 
and probably from 150 to 200 
years old. 

After several days’ search it 
was apparent that even if there 
had been anything of value on 
the wreck our chances of running 
across it were comparatively 
slight. Without means of bring- 
ing the material broken up to 
the surface for minute inspec- 
tion, no really thorough search 
could be made. We had thought, 
at first, that the loss of the 
compressor would be a tre- 
mendous handicap but it was 
not, for we were able to do as 
much with the shoal water out- 





fit as we could have done with 
the complete suit. 

When we had only a few 
days’ supply of water left, we 
decided to spend not more than 
two days in another attempt to 
salvage the compressor which 
was still at the bottom. Four 
drums, this time lashed firmly to 
its side, and a day’s work were 
sufficient to bring it to the 
surface. It was too late and too 
rough to transport it a mile and a 
half out alongside Carlsark so 
we slung it to the two-dory raft 
for the night. Fortunately, the 
next day was the smoothest in 
some time, which was _ just 
what we needed in order to get 
the compressor alongside the 
schooner. Our tow was a strange 
sight with two dories strapped 
together, each being pushed by 
an outboard motor, and with a 
tremendous 1700-lb. machine 
hanging down between. 

With the two throat halliards 
led to the winch we were able to 
haul the monster safely on deck 
and Carl Baas immediately set 
to work drying and oiling it to 
prevent any further deteriora- 
tion. 

One more trip to the wreck to 
retrieve our anchors and a few 
hours aboard to stow our gear 
the next morning and we said 
goodbye to Silver Shoals. Our 
stay there had been tremendously 
interesting and fascinating. Al- 
though clouded by the failure to 
recover any treasure, it had 
been quite enjoyable. All hands 
were glad to start homeward 
and some even professed a dis- 
like for the reefs, but I believe 
that most of us felt in part, at 
least, as Dennis Puleston did 
when he wrote in his diary: 

“There was something fasci- 
nating to me about the loneliness 
and complete seclusion of the 
place. It was a thrill to think 
that we were navigating in 
waters so dangerous that no sea 
traffic ever intentionally ap- 
proached them, that they have 
never been properly charted or 
surveyed and that many wrecks 
of all ages are lying there. I left 
with the hope that some day I 
might return to make further 
explorations of the reefs and to 
try and uncover some of their 
secrets.” 

We had a fine breeze for the 
run back to Puerto Plata, and 
after less than a full day in port 
Carlsark again passed by the old 
fort, bound for New York. 

Although a failure as a busi- 
ness proposition, the trip had 
been a great adventure and a 
marvelous and valuable experi- 
ence for those fortunate enough 
to have been connected with it. 
We had seen some more of the 
world, delved into its past and 
exploded once again one of its 
age-old myths. 























A PRACTICAL NECESSITY 
for Protection Against 


DESTRUCTIVE TEREDOS 


Increasingly Prevalent in Northern As Well As 
Southern Waters 


A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE of Marine 
Growth, Barnacles and Borers. A smooth, brilliant, 
slippery finish — invaluable for cruising and racing. 
EMERALD and LIGHT GREEN — CREAM WHITE 
All Dealers 
STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 














There is an Exide Marine Battery for every 
size of craft and type of installation. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Phila. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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MARINE BATTERIES 
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HILL-DIESEL 





This Pioneer line of Hill-Diesels is still the Champion. For 
dependable ever ready service. Hill-Diesels have not been 
equalled by any other small Diesel. 


Hill-Diesels have the necessary qualities and have stood 
the test of time. 


Husky enough for Fishermen, light enough for Cruisers and 
good enough for any Boat — 12 to 200 H.P. 


See Us at the New York Show 
HILL DIESEL ENGINE CO. 


Main Office and Works: Lansing, Michigan, U. S. A. 
Sales Office: 370 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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ONE DESIGN RACERS 
MOTOR SAILERS 
MOTOR CRUISERS 


WE specialize in both standard and 
custom building. Our yard is 
equipped with the finest yacht and re- 
pair facilities in the Detroit territory 
and can haul-out boats up to 125 feet. 


Russell J. Pouliot, Inc. 


Naval Architects Yacht Builders 
Yacht Brokers 


9666 E. Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Farewell to Single-Handing 


(Continued from page 37) 


as a substitute for a reefed main- 
sail. Later in the afternoon I 
took in jumbo and jib to help 
our pointing, and motor and 
mainsail carried us at good speed 
through a twenty-knot breeze 
on almost an even keel. 

Going below from time to 
time to get warm and to roll a 
cigarette, I became conscious of 
the false feeling of security that 
one has when sailing alone. It is 
born, I suppose, of the many 
hours spent below with a trusted 
shipmate on watch; but, how- 
ever derived, it is so real that it 
was with difficulty, once I had 
leaned back against the cushions 
to smoke, that I kept conscious 
of the fact that the boat was 
sailing blind. 

At five in the afternoon, when 
I was still several miles east of 
Eatons Neck but closing with 
the Long Island shore, the wind 
faired still more and I reset the 
storm jib. This necessitated hard- 
ening the main sheet to keep the 
mainsail from being backwinded, 
and an hour later I was obliged 
to take in the jib again so that I 
might slack the main and keep 
the propeller under water. A 
little later, when I was crossing 
the mouth of Huntington Bay, I 
found the wind abeam on my 
westerly course, but saw the 
clouds banking up in the north- 
west in a dense purple formation 
that generally means trouble. It 
occurred to me to overhaul the 
main halliard in anticipation of 
a squall, and when I took the 
coil off the cleat I found it in the 
worst foul that I have seen in 
years. Somebody must have 
come aboard and played a trick 
on me in one of my spells below, 
because I’m sure I couldn’t foul a 
halliard like that. Anyway, I 
spent five feverish minutes clear- 
ing it, and got the mainsail on 
the boom just before the squall 
struck. It didn’t amount to 
much, and perhaps if I hadn’t 
been alone it wouldn’t have 
looked as if it would. 

By this time I was rounding 
Lloyds Neck, and in the dark I 
motored up Cold Spring Harbor. 
A hard norther set in just as I 
picked up my permanent moor- 
ing and, by the time I had got 
the headsails below and had 
straightened up the gear on deck, 
Hotspur was dancing her north- 
erly fandango in company with 
the Beach Club fleet. 

This little single-handed cruise, 
in which, with the aid of the 
motor, I averaged nearly six 
knots for well over a hundred 
miles, gave me a few false ideas 
which were not shattered until 
my next and last expedition of 
the season. After arriving home 


I read in an account of the Six- 
Metre racing off Oyster Bay 
that the wind had blown eight- 
een miles an hour on the second 
day of my run from Newport. 
That coincided pretty closely 
with my estimate of twenty 
miles, and bolstered my belief 
that Hotspur is the ideal single- 
hander. 

I’m now unsure that any 
cruising boat is a perfect single- 
hander in narrow waters if, as 
happened in my case, her owner 
underestimates the strength of 
the wind. On October 12th, 
when I shoved off alone for the 
Cruising Club rendezvous at 
Price’s Bend, a distance from my 
home port of less than twelve 
miles, I guessed that the wind 
was blowing twenty-five miles 
an hour and that I would be able 
to make the passage comfortably 
under whole mainsail and loose- 
footed staysail. If there was too 
much breeze for comfort under 
that rig, I figured I could proceed 
as I had done a fortnight previ- 
ously under mainsail and motor, 
spilling the wind from the sail 
by mechanical power. 

The wind was cold out of the 
north. Cold Spring Harbor lies 
north and south and I had a dead 
beat of three miles or more before 
I could round Lloyds: Neck, ease 
sheets, and reach across Hunt- 
ington Bay to the entrance to 
Northport Harbor. It was on the 
beat that I learned lessons. 

I left the mooring on the port 
tack with motor and mainsail, 
knowing that one would balance 
the other. Barely making any 
headway, but lifting violently in 
the heavy swell beating in from 
the Sound, I edged over to the 
eastern shore of the harbor, 
nicking the stern of one moored 
Atlantic, missing others by 
inches, and wondering whether I 
would be able to come about to 
clear the beach. I was able to — 
just — and then, although both 
my means of power were intent 
on shoving my bow into the wind 
and keeping it there, I did man- 
age with tiller hard astarboard 
to keep going until I had cleared 
the rest of the moored fleet. 
Then I set the jumbo, already 
hanked to the forestay, came to 
the port tack, and stopped the 
motor. 

I now realized that I had 
undertaken more than I could 
handle with comfort and finesse. 
I had been misled in my estimate 
of the wind’s force by the fact 
that four or five Atlantics of the 
local fleet were racing under 
whole sail, and I had thought 
that if they could take it a 
cruising boat like Hotspur would 
have little trouble. I did not 
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know at the time that one of 
them was due to split her main- 
sail as she rounded to to pick up 
her mooring and that another 
was fated to go out of control 
and hit the beach. Neither was 
I aware that the ocean-going 
schooner Mistress had left Oyster 
Bay for Price’s Bend earlier in 
the afternoon under foresail and 
jumbo, nor that another cruising 
boat of the region had given up 
the attempt to make the rendez- 
vous and had put back. 

I did know after one or two in- 
effectual_attempts that I hadn’t 
the strength to sheet my jumbo 
down to anything like windward 
efficiency, and I soon found that 
to keep moving on a reasonable 
angle of heel I had to sail with the 
main a-shake. With barrels of 
spray flying over me and with 
both sails shaking at luff and 
leach the afternoon became very 
noisy. I had no trouble coming 
about the first few times, but 
found myself thoroughly and 
ingloriously in irons off Oyster 
Bay entrance, where, as usual, 
the wind blew with increased 
force. I had tacked to port, had 
been unable to handle the lee 
jumbo sheet while in stays and 
had luffed and left the tiller in 
order to flatten the jumbo. The 
lee sheet was no more than 
cleated before I was tossed back 
on the starboard tack, the jumbo 
aback, and the wind abeam. 
Hotspur went down farther than 
she had ever been before with no 
way on, so that the port: screen- 
board was under water and the 
roof of the cabin house was flush 
with it. There she stayed, pressed 
down by the weight of the wind, 
until she gathered sternway and 
shook herself out of it. In the 
meantime I had let go the 
weather sheet and made some 
shift to take in the slack of the 
lee sheet. The dinghy, towing to 
a stout five-fathom painter, was 
abreast of me before I had 
worked out of irons and had 
begun to forge ahead, still on the 
starboard tack. Fortunately, I 
had made the attempt to tack 
while I still had plenty of sea 
room, and probably would not 
have drifted into danger even if 
I had been out of control for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Al- 
though not at all pleased with 
my own performance, I was 
delighted with the way the boat 
had defied the effort of the wind 
to knock her down. In the next 
attempt I tacked successfully and 
stood over toward Lloyds Neck. 

By this time I had been under 
way more than an hour and had 
made good two miles to wind- 
ward. The idea of reefing had 
been frequently in my mind, but 
I was deterred from shortening 
down by the thought that I 
would lose in drift all that I had 


hand at the helm to keep the 
mainsail on an easy luff, it is 
possible to roll in a reef in less 
than ten minutes without losing 
headway. I did not know how 
much distance I would lose 
reefing single-handed and, with 
darkness approaching, didn’t 
want to find out. I had the choice 
of running back to my mooring 
or of reaching in to anchor under 
a weather shore in Oyster Bay 
and, with these alternatives to 


‘my original purpose of making 


Price’s Bend, I had no cause for 
anxiety. It is only when a cruis- 
ing man has no choice from his 
primary intention that he comes 
into serious difficulty. 

The red sun set when I was 
still to leeward of the sandy tip 
of Lloyds Neck and, in order to 
gain the weather berth before 
dark, I resorted to power the 
next time I came to the star- 
board tack. To satisfy my curi- 
osity I left the motor running an 
instant or two when I came 
about for the last time, and 
found that on the port tack the 


-propeller was entirely out of 


water. There’s that much to be 
said against the offset installa- 
tion of a propeller. I switched 
off, crouched in the cockpit with 
the tiller pressing against the 
back of my neck, and peered 
under the main boom for an 
occasional glimpse of the point of 
sand with which I was converg- 
ing. I could just make it out in 
the gathering darkness as we 
rolled to windward in the heavy 
chop off the point. Sailing as I 
was of necessity with sheets well 
eased and both sails shaking 
violently, we made a terrific 
amount of leeway. But I had 
allowed for it, and with the tide 
under me I skinned around the 
point without coming into dan- 
ger. Such climax as there was to 
my strenuous passage came when 
I decided that I had gained the 
center of Huntington Bay and 
could round to without hazard 
and lower the mainsail. Making 
four or five knots under staysail 
alone, I ran for the occulting 
buoy at Northport entrance, and 
anchored with little further in- 
cident on the fringe of the Cruis- 
ing Club fleet in Price’s Bend. 
My satisfaction with the per- 
formance of my cutter was 
heightened when various author- 
ities who had been out in the 
norther told me that it had been 
blowing thirty-five to forty miles 
an hour all the afternoon and 
evening. But my conceit with 
myself was punctured when, on 
relating my experiences to my 
wife at the conclusion of the 
rendezvous, she said, succinctly: 
“Tt only proves that your judg- 
ment is very bad and that I can’t 
let you go sailing without me 
any more.” Farewell to single- 


won by slogging into it. With a handing! 
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Another Famous Skipper Praises 
Ratsey “Cruising Sails” ... . 


October 
19, 1934 


Messrs. Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 
City Island, New York 


Gentlemen: 

The satisfaction which I have received from the sails which you made for 
BRILLIANT when she was launched in 1932 has been so great that it is 
a pleasure to tell you how I feel about it. 

The ship took part in the Bermuda race in 1932; sailed to England in 
1933; took part in the Fastnet race that year, and came home by way of 
Madeira, the Cape Verdes and Bermuda. This is in addition to three or four 
trips to Maine and other miscellaneous cruises. I think her sails, particularly 
her mainsail and foresail, set practically as well as when they were built 
and, except for some inconsequential chafing, they are good for a consider- 
able period yet. 

Of course they are hand sewn, which makes all the difference in the world. 
Three seasons of such going, with lots of life left yet, is a remarkable tribute 
to your workmanship and your unlimited attention to the details of their 
construction. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) 


RATSEY AND LAPTHORN, INC. 


Telephone 


City Island, New York City city Island 8-1012 


WALTER BARNUM 


Established 1790 











We sell, install and serv- 
ice all types of marine 
engines and deck equip- 
ment. 

Decide at the show 
what type of engine is 
best suited for the yacht. 





Peirce & Kilburn, Inc. 


NEW BEDFORD 
MASS. 




















For Southern Waters 


SMITH’S “CUP-DEFENDER” FINISHES 


FOR UTMOST BOTTOM PROTECTION — 
Herreshoff Bristol Green and Red (anti-fouling) 
Smith’s ALL-PURPOSE Bronze (anti-fouling) 
Smith’s Fisherman Red and Green (anti-fouling) 

FOR TOPSIDES — 

Smith’s Yacht White — Gloss — Semi — Flat 
Smith’s Yacht Black 

Also: Aquatite and BX 127 Varnishes, Deck 

Paints, Cabin Enamels, Spar Coatings. A full line 

for every paint requirement aboard. 


EDWARD SMITH & Co. on 


Leading Manufacturers of Quality 
Marine Paints and Varnishes 
Since 1827 


Long Island City 
N. Y. 
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“While using my 14 ft. outboard boat on the 
Hudson River I ran into the swell of one of the 
Day Liners at full speed, cracked the side of 
the boat almost its entire length, and had to 
keep baling in order not to sink. I applied 
Plastic Wood without even removing the paint, 
but pressingitinto the crack thoroughly. After 
four hours drying I applied varnish and the 
next morning found it as good as ever. The 
boat has now been used for at least two 
months without any further repair. It is 
absolutely water-tight and seems to be stronger 
than ever.” 3 

Boat owners are turning to Plastic Wood to 


PLASTIC WOOD 


] WOOD.-::.. 


= Makes 101 Permanent Boat Repairs 


eliminate costly repairs and to insure perma- 
nent work. Plastic Wood handles like putty, 
can be shaped, moulded and when it dries it is 
hard, permanent wood, will hold nails, screws, 
can be planed, sanded, carved. Can be lac- 
quered, painted or varnished. Iti is waterproof 
and weatherproof. Plastic Wood is used to fill 
cracks, nail holes, knot holes, loose bolts, fill 
around pipes, masts, 
cabins. Get your can FREE 
or tube of Genuine Write The A. S. Boyle 
Plastic Wood at any “a 1934 
ship chandler, paint 
or hardware store. 

















NEW MYSTERY BOAT FOR 1935 


SAIL AREA 
® 


For Further 
Information 
Write: 

The New 
Mystery Boat 
Box G 
Wareham, Mass. 


Care of CAPE COD SHIP BUILDING CORP. 





ALL PRICES F.O.B. WAREHAM, MASS. 





152 SQ. FT. 
* 


Also 
Builders of the 
Ace of Hearts 

or Snipper 

Class. 

A One Design 

Class. 

















United States 


“PROoOWUCcTS must 


102A Nebraska St. est. 








Now’s the Time to Investigate! 


OU will need to look no farther — once you have the valuable 

information our expert engineers will gladly give you — on 
Marine Engines and Lighting Plants. Write to us. Tell us about 
your own particular problem or need. We will advise you, honestly 
and conscientiously, without obligation on your part. 


U. S. ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS — for boats and 
homes. A.C. and D.C., 350 wts. to 75 K.W. 

U. S. FALCON MARINE ENGINES — 1, 2, 4, 6-cyl. — 
5, 10, 26-46, 35, 45, 70, 80, 90 h.p. 








Oshkosh, Wis. 




















There is economy in the use of the best seam 


compositions. Kuhls’ Elastic Seam Compositions 


have led in quality for more than forty years. 


KUHLS ‘=: Seam ~~ COMPOSITIONS 


& 3rd Avenu klyn, New Yo 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 


Naval Architect Opens Office 


C PADGETT HODSON, naval architect, has just opened an office at 
¢ 1520 Locust St., Philadelphia. Mr. Hodson, who is an associate of 
the Institution of Naval Architects of Great Britain, has practiced in Eng- 
land and on the West Coast of the United States. He is prepared to design 
and supervise the construction of sailing and power yachts and commercial 
vessels, to make surveys, and to handle insurance and brokerage. 


++ + 


Robinson Joins Sparkman & Stephens 


RANCIS ROBINSON, owner of the Class P sloop Hester, has become 

associated with Sparkman & Stephens, naval architects and yacht 
brokers of New York and Boston. He is a member of the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian and the Ida Lewis Yacht Clubs, and comes from a yachting 
family. His father, the late C. L. F. Robinson, was for several years rear 
commodore of the New York Yacht Club and a member of the America’s 
Cup Committee. He had charge of the famous schooner yacht Ingomar 
when she raced at Cowes and Kiel. 

Mr. Robinson’s uncle, the late Caldwell H. Colt, owner of the grand old 
schooner yacht Dauntless, cruiser and ocean racer, served several terms as 
commodore of the Larchmont Yacht Club. The Commodore’s Cup, occa- 
sionally raced for by schooner yacht classes, is a memorial to Commodore 
Colt. 


o--s 


Universal’s Newest 


FOUR-CYLINDER motor, known as the Economy Four, has just been 

put on the market by the Universal Motor Company of Oshkosh, Wis. 

It is 234” bore by 4” stroke and is a marine job throughout. Its over all 

length is only 29/,”, its width 1534”, while the net weight is 299 pounds. 

It is rated at 20 hp. at 2000 r.p.m. though tests show better than 25 hp. at 
this speed. 

The motor has full pressure lubrication, a heat treated open hearth steel 
crankshaft, statically and dynamically balanced, large cooling capacity, 
large heavy duty bearings, cast iron oil base, statically balanced flywheel, 
high tension magneto, and many other desirable features. The equipment 
furnished with the engine is complete. 

The price of the new engine is remarkably low, so inexpensive that it is 
said by the manufacturers to be the lowest priced 100 per cent marine 
motor on the market. 





Universal’s _ latest, 
the Economy Four, 
a 4-cylinder marine 
engine rated at 20 
hp. at 2000 r.p.m. 
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The “ Yorktown’s” launching ways had more slope than is usual 


The Motor Yacht “Yorktown” 


S MENTIONED in the October issue of Yacutine, the motor yacht 
Yorktown was built last summer by the Cincinnati Yacht and Supply 
Co. for Howard Ferris of that city. The boat is 60’ long over all, 13’ 6” 
beam and 3’ 0” draft. She is of the tunnel stern type and is driven by a 200 
hp. Cooper-Bessemer Diesel engine which swings a 38” diameter four- 
blade propeller driven through a reduction gear. The maximum engine 
speed is 1200 r.p.m. and the cruising speed 1000. At 1025 revolutions, the 
Yorktown made 12.6 m.p.h. At this speed, the propeller was turning close 
to 700 r.p.m. 

The yacht is finished in solid mahogany and teak, with some crotch wal- 
nut panels. She has a combined dining room, lounge and pilot house for- 
ward, engine room and galley amidships and two two-berth staterooms and 
a bathroom aft. On her four-day trial trip, which extended up river to 
Portsmouth and return, with some side trips, she attracted much attention. 

It is reported that the engine is extremely quiet and that the absence of 
vibration is noticeable. An interesting point is that the engine operates on 
the governor at all times, which makes for easy maneuvering in locks and 
alongside wharves. The quadrant on the remote control is arranged so 
that a safety latch has to be thrown to shut down the engine. There is thus 
no danger of stalling the power plant in a lock or near a dam. 

All auxiliaries are electrically driven. Current for charging the batteries is 
provided by the generator on the main engine except when the boat has 
been tied up for a long period. A small Delco plant will then be used. An 
air compressor takes care of the whistle and furnishes air for transferring 
fresh water and fuel. Philgas tanks on the cabin top, just abaft the funnel, 
supply gas for the range and the Electrolux refrigerator. A Gray muffler 
and spark arrester is used. 


++ + 


Standard Specifications for Propellers 


URING the past year the Marine Propeller Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has been working on a complete set of standard specifications 
covering marine propeller tapers, shaft tapers, keyways, thread sizes, etc. 
The work has been completed and turned over to the §.A.E. Copies of the 
specifications may be obtained in the near future from any of the following 
companies: Michigan.Wheel Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Columbian Bronze 
Corporation, Freeport, L. I.; Hyde Windlass Co., Bath, Maine; Federal- 
Mogul Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


+ = 


M. T. A. Elects New Officers 


FTER more than a year of inactivity, the Marine Trades Association 
assembled late in October at the Hotel Lexington, New York, for a 
dinner and a business meeting. The officers elected are: President, George 
W. Sutton, Jr.; vice president, Joseph S. Lobenthal; secretary-treasurer, 
Arthur E. Barton; directors, Leston Cloak, Wilbur H. Young, W. E. Willis, 
Walter Bailey, H. L. Newton and Elmer Griese. An entirely new system 
of operation was decided upon and a membership drive inaugurated to 
bring into the organization everyone in and around New York who is in 
any way connected with the motor boat industry. 
Meetings will be held on the second Monday of each month. 











A Superb Gift 


Bausch & Lomb’s Marine Glasses rep- 
resent the highest optical excellence yet 
achieved by science. Few glasses even 


: go es 
7-power, 35 mm, objectives, | &Pproach them, in yachtsmen’s opinions. 
Invaluable for night, haze, 


dirty weather. $81 to $86. 


Write for literature. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY, 722 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Searchlight CF): 
for Motor Boats ~— 


ALL SIZES OF SEARCHLIGHTS FOR 
ALL KINDS OF BOATS 






Catalog |—Incandescent Searchlights. 
Catalog A—Arc Searchlights. 


Catalog F—Floodlights. 


THE “CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 





249 East Clifton Avenue 
CINCINNATI, O. 

















For engine replacement or new construction it is well to con- 
sider Murray & Tregurtha 4- and 6-cyl. fuel-oil and gasoline 
marine engines. Write for complete information. 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA, 


NORTH QUINCY, MASS. 


INC. 
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CORRECT DESIGN 


DRIVING POWER 
LONG LIFE 
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